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T is generally allowed, that no controverſy can be more 

vain and fruitleſs, than that which turns upon the mean- 
ing of a book No matter, whether this or the contrary be 
its real ſenſe, while we agree about the ſoundneſs of the one, 
and the heterodoxy of the other. No diſpute can be of 
any real uſe, but that which tends to clear ſome article of 
natural or revealed truth, © * 

It may be alledged, perhaps, that I myſelf have engaged 
in ſuch a fruitleſs controverſy, and ſo have been guilty of do- 
ing what I have juſt now diſapproved. But I have not'done 
it willingly, but through conſtraint. Had I introduced that 
controverſy into the ſynod, or refuſed to keep communion 
with them, becauſe they viewed a book in a light different 
from mine, — then I would have forfeited all claim even to 
the name of a Chriſtian. | But ſince they excommunicated 
we merely becauſe I could not ſee a book with their eyes, it 
s eaſy to ſee, that although I am the occaſion, yet I am not 
the author of that controverſy ; and alſo, that ſince I muſt 
have ſome reaſons why I could not be convinced by Mr 
Gib's diſſertation, — it is reaſonable I ſhould ſhew what 
theſe reaſons are, that ſo all concerned may ſee that I was 
dot obſtinate in adhering to my former opinion of that Eſſay. 

Theſe reaſons the reader will find in the following pages. 
It is, however, to be obſerved, that I do not pretend to 
findicarte'every expreſſion in that Eſſay, nor have I underta- 
ken to vindicate the Eſſay itſelf. This would be great pre- 
ſumption, while the author is alive, I have only ſhewn 
what my view of the Eſſay is, and the reaſons which deter- 
mine my opinion: but whether Mr Gib or I have got the 
wthor's meaning, I ſhall leave others to determine. If I 
have miſſed it, all that can be ſaid is, that I am not ſo ca - 
pable to judge about the meaning of ir as Mr Gib is. But 
don ever it be, it is a matter of ſmall conſequence to me, as I 
ave declared my own ſentiments about Liberty and Neceſ+ 
ty, which, I ſuppoſe, all Calviniſts will agree to. | 

However, as the Eſſay is not calculated for common un» 
ſtandings, I would deſire the vulgar not to read it. __ 
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fer it to remain among the hands of thoſe for whoſe ſake jt 
was wrote, viz. men of learning and penetration, or at leaſt 
thoſe who have a conſiderable knowledge of moral philoſo. 
hy. Men who know not human nature, can never be ca. 
pable judges of an eſſay on human nature. Let others read 
our Caiviniſtic divines : particularly they may read Mr Ed. 
wards on the ſubject, where they will find it ſet in the 
cleareſt light. 2 | | 
I am ſurpriſed to hear ſeveral people alledge, that I have 
wrote my former pamphlet with bitterneſs and ill-nature, 
and fo have indulged the ſpirit which 1 ſo much condemn, [ 
have not wrote any thing for which my heart condemns me 
upon the moſt cool deliberation. That I have indulged x 
little of ſatire, I allow: but a good reaſon why; — my 
ſubjeft demanded it. A ſubject of ſatire cannot be ſucceſs 
fully managed, but by uſing at leaſt ſome of her porgnancy, 
Religion herſelf has a feeling, and cannot fail to treat with 
ſeverity, or to ſpeak warmly againſt, a conduct dictated by 
the ſpirit which reigns in the gloomy cells of the inguiſition; 
a conduct fo fatal to her intereſt, ſo contrary to her pre» 
cepts, and fo inconſiſtent with the ſpirit which ſhe inſpires 
I am conſcious of wiſhing evil to none of the human race; 
yet I reckon it quite confident with the ſpirit of love, to ule 
every lawful mean to expoſe the vices and follies of man» 
kind. And, I think, the beſt way to reclaim men from any 
vice, is eto draw its picture as lively, and to ſet it in as clear 
a point of view as we poſlibly, can. FR 
Muy reflections, however keen, are founded upon truth 
Experience undeniably proves the facts. I have ſaid no- 
thing but what I know to be certain. I ſhall, then, make 
no farther apology for my conduct. I ſhall only with, that 
the ſynod may be ſo directed in their future proceedings 
that thay may give the world no farther proof of the truth 
of what allegations I have laid agaivſt them, but that the) 
may ever purſue ſuch wiſe and candid meaſures as Chriſtian Nene 
ty dictates, that ſo the world may learn from the whole ſe NY x 
ries of their actions, that they have been with Jeſus, 
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$ wrote my Vindication, I challenged Mr 


tion; Gib to publiſh his expoſition of the eſſay 
pre» Won Liberty and Neceſſity, which he delivered before 
ire ue ſynod, that ſo I might have an occaſion to give 
ace 


the world an account of the reaſons why I was not 


At laſt, after he had heſitated long, this great 
tdampion, inured to heretical war, ſtalks into the 
eld. — clad-in a coat of clouds, with an helmet of 


nts. He cames— defpiſing his young adver= 


iſt conſidered me as a dog, barking at him and the 
nod K. However, I know not how ir has hap- 
peed, but I have ſurely either ſtunned him with 
hy noiſe, or bitten him ; for when he retired, he 


e held for once, I may bark as long as I pleaſe, but 
hall never get him without doors again. 

He ſeems to give three reaſons for his retfeat : 
ſr, His cauſe is ſo good, that he is confident, no 


ea. 3. 
| A anſwer 


6 y ** ma remember, that when 1 


wavinced: of error in that eſſay by it, or why ] could 
wot ſee with Mr Gib's eyes. . 


unſdence, and for a {pear he had rancour without 


bn, with a mouth ſpeaking great things.— He 


ſured me, that although I-had brought him upon 


* 


ecke t them and me. They all preach on th 


6 i 
anſwer I can make will deſerve a reply *,” But 
it is time enough to aſcertain the merit of a book 
when we have read it. 2dly, He finds himſelf the 
leſs in hazard the longer he lives — © of being dif. 
* compoſed with that kind of treatment” which] 

ive him f. I own it is good to grow wiſe as we 
ow'old. gay, The rock upon which his ſynod 


“ 16 built, is in no danger of being hurt by the 


W foaming rage of ſuch billows” as I have driven at 
it J. As I have daſhed billows againſt nothing 
but ignorance and tyranny,— theſe would feem to 
be the rocks mentioned ;—if ſo, may Providence 
fuddenly rend them in pieces! ” C7 

In his preface, too, he tells me, that I hide no 
right to preach, becauſe he and his brethren ſaw it 
meet to take my licence from me. But little does 
Mr Gib conſider, that his argument may e 
ed againſt him and all his brethren, as it eq e 
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a proteſt, and ſo do I. Nor is is it a neu ching - 
find a miniſter in no communion with other mini- 
ſters : and although he thinks it a great fault that 
have no particular denomination, I glory in * 


the very nobleſt one. Chriſtian: 


Ulriſtian i is the higheſt flyle of man. Youxs. 


im his elaborate argument he tells ks that the 
2 which the ſynad's licence inveſted me With, is 
not a ftanding office in the church. But the fynod's 
licence invefted me with a power ta preach: the go- 
ſpel, which the ſynod could not = from me, as 
they had no ſufficient reaſon, or r.Tather no reaſon at 
all, for ſo doing. * W- 


BeroRE 1 proceed to detect the falſity of Mr 
Gib's reaſoning about the eſſay in diſpute, I flial 


| conſider his remarks on my own ee 
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all 


He 


mas againſt all 


Which Mr Gib is 

"re, inmy view,ink 
conduct; and to tell the truth, is ſurely no calumny. 
In order to diſprove what I have ſaid about their 
attachment to the work of excommunication, the 
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© He firſt accuſes me of drawing a monſtrous pic- 
ture of the ſynod, which he gives us at large. It 
is, I own, a picture of a monſter; but, I believe, 
ul ſenſible people, who have any tolerable acquaint- 
ance with the ſynod, will allow that it is very juſt, 
fave only in that it wants a few finiſhing ſtrokes, to 
touch it into perfection. It cannot exactly corre- 
ſpond with the original, unleſs I had borrowed 
ome of the colourings of the man of ſin, and made 
its lineaments breathe an air of perſecution ; — un- 
leſs I had wrinkled its brow into a ſullen contempt 
for all mankind, and filled its mouth with 4nathe- 
who ſhall preſume to differ from 
it in ſentiment ; — unleſs, in ſhort, I had lifted u 

its hand. to bleſs thoſe who blindly ſubmit to its de- 
cifions, and ignorantly follow its dictates, and had 
wrote 7edidiah, or perhaps Infallibility, for its mot- 


to. Any then who imagine that I have drawn the 


monde larger than the life, or added any colouring 
oo high, —I muſt pronounce ignorant of the ori- 


ginal. We mult judge of the ſynod from their ac- 


fions, and not from Mr Gib's words: and if their 


P ocedure in the affair of the burgeſs-oath, in Mr | 


omas Mair's caſe, and my own,— be not. ſufficient 
documents of all that I have faid of them, I refer it 
to all impartial. judges. All thoſe ſentiments 
Teafcd to call caummious abuſe, 

Herences fairly deducible from their 


expoſitor alledges, —* that juſt two things, in the 


'«& courſe of near thirty years, have been made by 
them a ground of ſuch excommunication as is 
here meant *,“ viz. the burgeſs- oath, and the 
antigovernment ſcheme. This is a falſehood; as 
"many other things have been made a ground of ex- 
communication by them, and many others have been 
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excommunicated during that time. However, it 
ſeems M Gib has {een the* tyranny of the ſynod's 


procedure in the two inſtances mentioned: for he 
owns, that theſe two things have been made a 


ound of ſuch excommunication as I ſpeak of in 


the paſſoge referred to, viz. an excommunication 


without any ſufficient ground. 
That he may diſprove what I have faid about their 


ignorance of learning and ſtyle, he has told the 


world, that the fame learning is to be had at Aber- 
nethy, which is taught at Edinburgh and St An. 
arew's : A particular honour, to theſe two ſeats of 


learning, to be laid on a level with that at Aber. 
net y! But I ſuppoſe none will believe that nothing 


is to be got at theſe univerſities but logics and 05 
taphyſics. At Abernetby, indeed, they are alloy- 
ed to ſtep within the threſhold of ſome few other 


ſciences. for the ſake of form ; but they are imme- 


diately called back with a 7: ouch not, taſte not, 
handle not., Eſpecially moral philoſophy, or the 


" knowledge of human nature, is repreſented in an 
odious light. And no wonder, ſince the knowledge 
"of ourſelves i is the beſt cure for bigotry. 


- He tells us again, that they are as great ſtran- 


«& gers to the writings of Ariſtotle and Thomas 


*© Aquinas, as they are to Mahomet's Alcoran “, 


2 But they may all have read Mahomet's Alcoray, 
ſince it is to be ſold in Scotland; this, then, is no 


proof that they are ſtrangers to theſe two gentle- 


men. Beſides, although they may be unacquainted 


with them, yet they have read other writings form- 
ed upon their plan, 

It is eaſy to ſee what notion Mr Gib himſelf has 
of modern improvements in learning, while he calls 
them all, with a contemptuous ſneer, *« the new-fa- 
Fe mioned cut of genius, new flouriſhes of lite lite- 
It is evident too, that in that 
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it J“ neſs of nt is condemned; and conſe- 
d's quently a neat, plain, nervous (the only polite) 
he Ill ſtyle, is to be abjured. 7 | 
21 He tells me, that the ſynod are not maſters of 
in ¶ new flights about a thouſand infinites, and eternal 
on EY time. And I really believe it, becauſe they are not 
maſters of natural philoſophy, geometry, mathema- 
eir ¶ tics, and the doctrine of fluxions ; elſe they would 
the Wind a million of infinites inſtead of a thouſand : 
er- there they might find infinite numbers, magnitudes, 
lu. areas, Cc. ks to the phraſe eternal time, I ſup- 
of 5 no man ever uſed it, although Mr William 
oncrieft thought it prope to ſay to Mr Gib that 
ns Wl uſed it; and Mr Gib, with his uſual meanneſs, 
ne- has made an intimation of it to the world—tiow- 
W. erer, although the profeſſor ſhould ule it, it will 
ner Woive me no oftence, as I would explain it eternal 
ne- ¶ duration. Candour directs us to put the beſt con- 
of, MW truction upon a man's words they can poſſibly bear. 
the hut it is to be obſerved, that more than the one 
an haf of thoſe ſentences which Mr Gib has applied 
ige w the ſynod—are laid in ſuch general terms in my 
book, that they are equally applicable to all to 
an- hom this character belongs, of whatever denomi- 
nas Nation they be. But it ſeems he thinks the cap fits 
„em; therefore let them put it on. 7 h> 
an, W But I am accuſed, 24ly, of beſpattering Mr Gib 
no With the reproach which I deal ſo freely about me. 
le. range! Mr Pirie, how durſt you reproach Mr 
ted id? To tell the truth now, it ſeems, is to re- 
m- Wproach one. I have only faid what I have the beſt 
reaſons for. He accuſed the eſſay of error on Tueſ- 
, and he owns he did not read it till Wedneſday : 
and I ſhall ſoon ſhew, that he has drawn ſuch conſe- 
quences from it, as could never be drawn by any 
man of candour or true Chriſtianity. As to what 
te denies that he faid in the ſynod, he has forgot 
for he did fay fo ; even although he ſhould think 
cls I this is the fame with telling him, “ that he has 
| 20 dy * falls 
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« fallen from all place in the rational creation.“ 1H 
{hall only wiſh that he may act more rationally next, 
I cannot ſee, then, wherein I have reproached him, loc 
But how could you call him the ſynod Be. © 
cauſe I ſtudy to give honour to whom honour js 40 
due. He acted truly as the ſynod in my cafe, as, th: 
according to his own account, h. 101. only another ® 


member had read the eflay, and conſequently the * 


reſt behoved to believe Mr Gib's repreſentation, and 

condemn it becauſe he did it; for that other mem-· V 
ber ſaid very little. After all, if I have reviled of 
him, I refer it to the world if I have not got a ſuf- Ne! 
ficient retaliation *. | * 
3ally, The expoſitor alledges, that I have extend. of 

ed my outrage to the whole body of a goſpel-mini- 

ſtry; and expreſſes great indignation, becauſe I give 

them the name clergy. This, fays he, is “ com- N 


<< monly uſed as a term of reproach.” Mr Gib or- gla 
dinarily ſays, that a thing is as he would have it to wh 


I ſhall here give the world a very ſhort ſpecimen of Mr Ci 00 


calumnious abuſe of me, that ſo he may know . what manner of ſpi· 10 
& rit he js of, and as a ſtrong preſumption to others, that it muſt be fee 
* an erroneous courſe he is gone into,— and that he cannot be ſuppv. I bre 
"« ſed, with ſuch a ſpirit, ro have given any fair repreſentation of + | 
4 facts. He tells the world, that I uſe “ random and exorbitant 
e ſtrokes of rage, ſuch as bid a wild defiance to truth, ſobriety, de- gel 
. cency, and manners, - with ſomething af a blaſphemous caſt in of 
* my way of bringing our Saviour upon the field;“ i. e. I am a nu r 
'of rage, a liar, a madman, a blaſphemer, &c, Again, according 
to him, I am guilty of downright falſehood, railing accuſation, parti "Yn 
_ cular ſcurrility, calumnious abuſe, calumnious reviling, and only not * 
openly aſſociated with infidels and debauchees ; i. e. I am a down-W bel 
right liar, a railer, an accuſer, a ſcurrilous perſon, a calummiator, mi 
reviler, an abuſer of others, a Deiſt or an Atheiſt, a debauchee. I get 
all theſe odious titles within four pages of his Expoſition. It is the 0 
very odd, that any ſhould think he has wrote candidly, when Kall len 
Wives could not have afforded him more abuſive language: wheres wh 
n all thoſe paſſages in my book which Mr Gib calls calumnious abulc rex 
I defy even malice itſelf to find any ſuch epithets, or any character « | 
whatever, ſave theſe two, ignorant, and fond of excommunicatongge - 


which are neither ſcurrilous nor abuſive.” I wiſh, then, that the ex 


-p2fitor would firſt take the beam ovt of his o eye. be , 


ö K 


| 


£ 1 | 

be. I have ſeen this term employed by many Chri- 
A? nan writers of all denominations, and I never yet 
5 fs it uſed as a term of reproach. And let any 


wa look his dictionary, and he will find that it is ne- 
he. er taken in ſuch a ſenſe. That he may get me to 
bur h 90 what 1 do not incline, he aſſerts that I alledge, 

. „chat the clergy refuſe to own that they are liable to 
other er in all they do- This is an invidious falſehood: I 
y the eer faid or wrote any ſuch thing. 2 

" n As to the character 1 have given of the clergy, I 
, appeal to the hiſtory of the church, ſince the reign 


; of Conſtantine the Great, if it has not been too ge- 
a (uf. I eral. But 1 never conſider a general character of 

any body of men, as extending to every individual 
tend. K that. body. I have the greateſt veneration for 
many worthy gentlemen of that order, who ſhine in 


[ vive the annals of church-hiſtory, and have been diſtin- 
com. wined ornaments to their profeſſion. And I am 
ib or- $129 to find ſo many of them in this age cloathed 
ir to with the meekneſs and humility of their Maſter, 


while tyrannical and haughty ſentiments are falling 
- Gaz; fron their elevation — owing, no doubt, nat a little 
of ſj. to the experience mankind have had of the fatal ef- 
eas of the prevalence of ſuch, ſentiments in the 
breaſts of Mr Gib and his brethren. | . 
I can heartily own, that N were too 
generally applied; however, I hope the candid 
Sethe urs will excuſe me, 22 "1 15 (ach 
of the fpecimen ] have had of the clergy in Mr Gib's 
od, and allo of the example I have got ever ſince 
Was a child. It is well known, that the party I 
belonged fo, repreſent the whole body of a goſpel- 
miniſtry in the moſt diſadvantageous light, and only. 
except themſelves. I ſhall only ap al to their So- 
mn Warning for a proof of what I have advanced, 
where the greateſt part of our modern clergy are 
repreſented as men, or rather beaſts of the field, 
* ruling with force and cruelty, and gratifying + 
* their carnal intereſts and luſts, G. It 2 . 
| | in. 


cation 


the ex 
bel 


1 . 
ſeem, then, that Mr IM is bighly offended, becauſe 
I will not go ſo far in the calumnious abuſe of the 
miniſtry as he and his brethren go. For they 
« ſcruple not to treat this miniſtry in a body as a 
« public nuifance on the earth; ſo that if their ac- 
« count of them were juſt, they would be only fit 
« for being abominated by all others, and extirpa- 
e ted from among men.” 

Mr Gib concludes his view of calumnious abyſe, 
— raging at me, becauſe I exhort Chriſtians to love 


and mutual forbearance. And no wonder, becauſe 


I might as well have faid,— Be not followers of My 
Gib. He gives me alſo a hint, that he expects cer- 


tain bodily pains and evils to be inflicted on me, 


becauſe I have brought to light the hidden things of 


diſhoneſty committed by the ſynod ; and, I firmly be- 


heve, if Mr Gib be poſſeſſed of the power of work- 
ing miracles, ſuch a puniſhment will be inflicted 
ere long. 1 FE 
I mall now proceed to conſider that part of Mr 
Gib's performance, which he calls Falſehoods de- 
tected. The firſt falſehood he pretends to detect 
in my Vindication is this: A number of lies, for- 


e ged to blacken my character, had been induſtri- 


e ouſly propagated by the clergy, a long time be- 
« fore the ſynod.” He owns, that ſeveral ſuch re- 
ports were ſpread ; but he tells us, whatever 
<« falſehood might be in any of them, no members 


« of the ſynod could be anſwerable for it, as they 


only ſpoke of theſe reports among themſelves ; 
« ſome brethren employing others who had rea- 
« dieſt acceſs, to ſpeak with himſelf about them.” 


If one word of this account be true, let the reader 


judge from what follows. 
Theſe reports were told to Mr Gib by Mr Alex- 


ander Oliver in the month of May 1762. Soon at- 
ter, Mr Gib came over to Mr, Thomſon's ſacrament. 
at Path-head, and entertained the company with 
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theſe idle ſtories at the Monday's dinner, while not 


only miniſters, but their wives, and others, were 
preſent. Immediately the clergy propagated-thefe 
rumours through the whole: country, particularly 
about ſacramental occaſions, as is well known to 
many : yet none of them ever ſpoke to me about 
any of them, till ſome months after, and that only 
accidentally. How then Mr Gib can aſſert the con- 
trary, 1s truly very odd. | 


He denies, too, that in that letter which he 


wrote to me, after I was appointed to be taken on 
trials for licence, he ſpoke any thing about the 
#{ynod's either having or not having the leaſt ſu- 
ſpicion of my unſoundneſs in principles.” Read 
the following ſentence of his letter, which I have 
Rill by me, and fee if it does not include as much. 
— “ The appointment which the ſynod laid up- 
you,” (for America, viz.), © in its nature contain- 
«ed a burial of all ſtories concerning you, and of all 
«© diffatisfattions with you,” Sc. Surely one would 
think, that they could not have been free from all 
diflatisfactions with me, if they had entertained any 
ſueh ſuſpicions. It is ſtrange, then, that the ex- 
poſitor ſhould give any inſinuations of ſuch a ſuſpi- 
dion. It was ſurely very inconſiſtent to appoint a 
man to-go to America to preach Chriſt, while they 
tad any reaſon to ſuſpect his principles. How in- 
conſiſtent is the conduct of diſhoneſty ! _—— But the 
ha& is, no ſuch ſuſpicion ever entered their mind, 
til want of health prevented my voyage. Then 
ſome pretences of ſuch a ſuſpicion were carefully - 
put on; that when one method of puniſhment fail- 
ec, another might prove ſucceſsful. * 

ally, He denies that any one member of the ſy- 
nod knew that I had recommended the Eſſay on li- 
berty and neceſſity, when I was appointed to go to 
America. This is a groſs falſehood. When Mr 
Blyth and Mr Walker aſked at me, the ſummer be- 


ore this appointment took place, what book I had 


recom- 


recommended, which made f. ſach a noiſe among the 
miniſters? — I told them, that it was an eſſay in a 
book, intitled, Eſſays on the 22 of. morali- 
ty and natural re gion. ey had not read that 
performance, they could Fo — about it. How- 
ever, this is a plain evidence that they knew of my 
recommendation. And that Mr Gib knew, I am 
perfectly poſitive, as one of my ſtudents ſpoke of it 
to Mr Oliver, who told it to Mr Gib in May 1762, 
Zaly, He is very much offended at the account ] 
haye given of the ground of the ſentence, and al. 
ledges, that © no ground of ſentence ſo laid, was 
% ever in their minutes.“ This is another falſe. 
hood; — for although it be not ſo laid in the mi- 
nute publiſhed by Mr Gib, yet it was preciſely ſo 
laid in the minute read before I was excommunics- 
ted. He owns, that the minute he has publiſhed, 
was not compoſed when I left the ſynod ; 'it beho- 
ved, then, to be ſome other minute which I heard 
TOs But after all, what need is there for ſuch 
about this, when the account J have given 
contains the ſubſtance of Mr Gib's minute? 
Athhy, He aſſerts, that the author of the eſſay was 
not called a Deiſt and an Atheiſt by any member of 
nod. But Mr Gib has forgot: he himſelf and ſe- 
veral others gave him theſe epithets at different 
times; and it is well known the people gave him 
theſe names immediately after the ſynod, which 
they could only learn from their miniſters. Beſides, 
Mr Gib inſinuates, that the author's name was men- 
tioned, and his book called Deiſtical, which is the 
fame with calling the author a Deiſt. But it is ealy 
to ſee why he denies this charge; — the author is + 
live, and in power; — Oderunt peccare mali for- 
midine pene. 

 Fthly, He is angry at theſe expreſſions, — & The 

« eſſay was by them condemned before it was read; 
© — they found errors in it before they read it,” Oc. 


| How he can term theſe aſſertions falſehoods, 1 pro. 
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the ſeſs I cannot tell. He does not refuſe that he con- 
na demned the eſſay on Tueſday, and owns that he ne- 
ali. ver read it till Wedneſday. He acknowledges alſo, 
hat that only one member had read that eſſay, beſides 
ww. himſelf. All the. reſt, then, behoved to find er- 
my tors in it, and condemn it before they read it, yea 
am before they heard it read; —for Mr Gib owns, that 
f it N only a few paſſages of it were read in the ſynod, 
52. 6thly, He calls theſe aſſertions fal/ehoods : — 1 
nt! vas condemned unheard ; — with great difficulty 
a. “I was permitted to tell what view ] had of the 
was “ book after Mr Gib had expounded it; — I was 
le. not allowed to ſhow the falſity of his reaſonings,” 
mi- ee. The truth of - theſe complaints will appear 
; {o om what follows. After Mr Gib's tedious diſſer- 
ics- W tation, the members,— inflamed by his eloquence, 
ed, MW were about to proceed to cenſure, without aſking 
ho- MW whether I had changed my views of the efiay or not. 
ard Upon this Mr Alexander Oliver, ſenſible of the ab- 
uch furdity of ſuch procedure, roſe up, and begged of 
ven Wl the ſynod, — that I might be permitted to tell what 
wer I had to give to Mr Gib's objections. © This 
was granted with great difficulty. I then took no- 
tice of Mr Gib's firſt objection, viz. That accord- 
ing to the eſſay, phy/ical and moral neceſſity are the 
ame. Any who have read that eſſay muſt know, 
that I could be at no loſs to anſwer that cavil. This 
did in the ſpace of about three minutes. A bro- 
ther then cried, © Is Mr Pirie going to inſtruct the 
nod, Moderator? I think the ſynod may be ſup- 
* to know the meaning of that book as well as 
*he.” I was then ordered to fit down, and the cry 
roſe, Proceed to cenſure. How then Mr Gib can 
repreſent me as an idiot, who could not ſpeak to the 

point, is inconceivable ; eſpecially ſince he owns 
The lat I offered. © to give the reaſons why I judged 
ad; the eſſay ſound.” Theſe reafons I could not give, 
Sc. Ihout anſwering Mr Gib's objections. Ie al- 
"r0- Fitdges too, that no member of ſynod ever ſaid, that 
fels Wl Je 4 1 
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e a child of eight years of age might have ſeen er- 
“ rors in the eſſay. But he has forgot. Let him 
aſk the Reverend Mr Ellis in Paiſley, and I can pre- 
ſame ſo far upon the integrity of that gentleman, as 

to believe that he will not deny it. a 
ythly, He pours out a deal of virulence,” be- 
cauſe I charge the ſynod with that account of my 
caſe, which was publiſhed in the Scots Magazine; 
and tells me, that no one member of the ſynod 
had any concern with that account.” Bur I aſk 
Mr Gib, — Did not the ſynod-clerk inſert that ac- 
count? I myſelf heard him ſay ſo. Do not the mi- 
nutes of your {ynod appear in the Magazine every 
year almoſt ? ' Muſt they not be inſerted by the per- 
miſſion of the {ynod ? Surely, elſe the clerk would 
not preſume to do it. Moreover, Mr Gib owns 
that this account is not juſt ; yet he never endea- 
voured to undeceive the world by inſerting the true 
account in that Magazine; nor has the clerk been 
rebuked for publiſhing a lie. Theſe are ſurely plain 
evidences that no other minute of the ſynod's pro- 
cedure was at that time formed. Thus till I 

muſt charge the ſynod with that account. 
e affirms, alſo, that theſe paſſages of the eſlay 
were read on Thurſday evening; whereas I was en- 
communicated at the forenoon's ſederunt. 

But the moſt- wicked and malicious reflection 
that perhaps ever was mage, is to be found in a 
note at the bottom of p. 101. p. 102. He main- 
tains, that he can conceive no other who can be 
meant,“ in relating the ſtory referred to, © but 
« the late Reverend Mr Alexander Moncrieff; un- 
6“ leſs it ſhould be perhaps the late Reverend Mr 
George Brown.” A piece of true deceit. He 
knew very well, that nothing could render me more 
odious to the common people, than to repreſent 
me-asdoing injury to the memory.of thoſe two late 
fathers, whom they ſo much and ſo juſtly.eſteemed. 

But this ſtory has no more relation to them, m_ 
; ' . 3 
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has to Mr Gib. The gentleman I had in view is 
fill a member of Mr Gib's ſynod; nor did ] abuſe 
him, as I have not named him, but only charged 
ſuch a prejudice with uncharitableneſs. Here the 
man of, fin may learn the energy of deceit. Si. 
Thus Mr Gib, in his pretended detection of fal/e- 
hoods; has found none, but advanced eleven him- 


I proceed now to make a few reflections on his 
ſtate of the ſynod's procedure. And, 

1/2, He alledges, that the ſynod dealt with me 
ſome time about Mr Wotherſpoon's paper, but 
© could obtain no ſatisfaction.” This is a great 
falſehood. I was interrogated, indeed, if 1 had 
ſpoke lightly of that eſſay, as if it had contained 
little good or ill. To which I anſwered as I have 
related in my Yindication. Upon this the mem- 
bers ſtared one another in the face, but ſpoke not 
one- word more about it. Their geſtures, indeed, 
mtimated to me, that they deſigned to ſpeak of. it 
afterwards ; but their hurry to forward the ſentence 
made them forget it. For as Mr Gib owns, it was 
not ſo much as ſpoke of that day I was excommu- 
nicated. 

2dly, He affirms, that I would not take with this 
charge at firſt. But the truth is, I ever took with 
it, although never, in the way it was laid by the ſy- 
nod. —— He is miſtaken, too, in affirming, that I 
was Mr Wotherſpoon's teacher: it is well known 
he was pupil to Mr Maſon.— As to this youn 
gentleman's eſſay, it indeed looks black enough by 
Mr Gib's unfair quotations ; but if any one would 
ind the real meaning of it, let him read the eſſay 
itſelf, and, I believe, he will be apt to think that 
theauthor had no deſign to publiſh any ſuch errors. 
This is the reaſon which induced me to ſpeak fa- 


yourably-of the eſſay; but ſince the author has con- 


fied before the ſynod, that it contains principles 
Wo | e verſive 
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everſive of the 3 of Chriſtianity, it is 
time to change my ſentiments about it, and to de- 
clare my deteſtation of it. | ot 4 
_ 3dly, He alledges, that the ſynod “ could not 
« but reckon themſelves called to ſome exemplary 
“ procedure in my caſe, conſidering the heavy work 
c they had already got among their hands about the 
«© modern ways of ſome of my ſtudents.” Accord- 
ing to Mr Gib's fly inſinuation, one would think 
that the ſynod had had a vaſt deal of trouble with 
my pupils. Whereas never any of them has been 
accuſed before them but one, (Mr Andrew Mar- 
ſhall): but I truly thought he gave them no heavy 
work, as he was called before them, his eſſay was 
read, and himſelf excommunicated the ſame hour, 
4thly, He tells the world, that the proceed- 
“ ing to cenſure came on very heavily and gradual- 
« ly.” It is very ſtrange how Mr Gib can have 
the front to aſſert this, while he owns that they for- 
got to read one of the articles of my condemnation, 
viz. Mr Wotherſpoon's affair, before I was excom- 
municated ; and complains that I went off, before 
they got time to inſert it in their minutes. Such 
was their hurry to accelerate the excommunication, 
that the ſentence was intimated before the reaſons of 
it; and I muſt be reckoned culpable, becauſe J 
would not wait to hear the reaſons of the ſentence 
after it was inflicted, or becauſe I would not wait 
to ſee what proficiency they had Wade in Cupar ju- 
tice, — Hang a man und then judge him. Be- 
fides, in the ſpace of one hour they formed a full 
reſolution to excommunicate me, although before 
a brother had prayed for light and direction, (after 
they were determined to receive none), the roll was 
called, and votes marked, and the ſentence intima- 
ted, —near another hour was paſt. If this was a 
gradual and heavy procedure, let the world judge. 
He denies, too, that any one member raiſed the cry, 
« Proceed to cenſure; and indeed not any an 
| | only 
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only raiſed this cry, but ſeveral members. So far 
then Mr Gib is in the right. a; | 
Fthly, He is very offended at my declarations be- 
fore the ſynod in order to give ſatisfaction. And no 
wonder, becauſe they were not deſigned to be ſatiſ- 
fied ; and therefore when I gave all the ſatisfaction 
which a man could give, this could not fail to of- 
fend them, becauſe this might tend to retard them 
in the delightful work of excommunication. 
. 6thly, The expoſitor alledges, that © the ſynod 
could not imagine that Mr Pirie might ſtill con- 
tinue to be of the ſame principles without any 
bad conſequences.” I aſk Mr Gib, what princi- 
ples he means? The errors he affirms to be in that 
ay? If ſo, I am ſure nothing can be more wicked, 
to charge a man with errors in another man's 
book, merely becauſe he cannot ſee theſe errors, 
while he declares his deteſtation of them where-ever 
they are. Even although ſuch errors ſhould be'in 
that eſſzy, yet I am not obliged to ſee them there, 
or to ſee with Mr Gib's eyes. It is very odd in- 
deed, that Mr Gib ſhould ſet up his judgment about 
the eſſay as infallible, and oblige all others to view 
it in the ſame light, under the penalty of being he- 
reticated and excommunicated. If this is not Pope- 
iy, Iknow not what it is ; 
Should ſuch a term of communion obtain among 
Chriſtians, or ſhould the judgment of a court be 
the rule of our judgment about books,— then none 
but Antinomians can join thoſe who are uſually call- 
ed Marrow-men. In the judgment of the General 
Aſſembly, the Marrow . modern divinity contains 
Antinomian doctrines: — muſt, therefore, all who 
cannot find theſe errors in it be reckoned Antino- 
mans! Nothing could be more wicked than ſuch a 
thought ; yet, according to Mr Gib's rule, we muſt 
unavoidably impute theſe principles to them, and 
wnſequently to himſelf and his brethren.— A» 
gain,” the generality of Proteſtants charge 2 
2 | ne 
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ſcheme with all the 838 Mr Gib de- 
duces from the Eſſayiſt's; — muſt we therefore im- 
pute all theſe conſequences to the Calviniſts, While 
they abſolutely deny them ? If the expoſitor will 
not not allow this, then i ſee no reaſon why I ſhould 
be charged with the errors of that eſſay, even pro- 
vided they were in it. But this is no new rule a. 
mong the Antiburghers. They put a meaning upon 
the religious clauſe of the burge/s-oath.—— This 
meaning mult; be infallibly certain; therefore all 

who cannot ſee it in this light muſt be Anathema. 
7thly, Mr Gib tells us, that the ſynod got infor- 
mation of my recommendation of that book at 2 
meeting April 21. 1763, which information “ they 
could not negle&t;” and therefore appointed, that 
the brethren of the preſbytery of Perth, Oc. ſhould 
advertiſe me to attend next meeting of ſynod. But: 
1s it not very.extraordinary, that the ſynod ſhould 
be ſo much alarmed at this report, and ſhould ap- 
int me to attend next meeting to anſwer for it, 
while after all only one of them read it between that 
and next meeting? Surely, had they been much a- 
larmed at it, or had they acted as rationals, — when 
they were to deal with me about that book, they 
would have found as much leiſure as would have 
been ſufficient for a peruſal of it, between April and 
September. But ſo far from this, although Mr Gib 
owns. that he was particularly - ſtruck with the in- 
formation, yet even he did not read that eflay 
before the fatal meeting of ſynod. Could any con- 
duct be more abſur ü nora » 
gt yay, He is perſuaded that I myſelf will acknow- 
ledge; that the ſynod's ſentence is unexception- 
able, providing their. judgment af the eſſay be 
« juſt.” If I adhered to it in their view, no doubt 
I might reckon their ſentence in ſome meaſure juſt; 
but 1 have viewed it in a different light, in which 
Mr Gib himſelf muſt own it is ſound: and ſo the 
Hnod's ſentence is abſurd, provided my view of 87 
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eſſay be juſt. The queſtion is then, Whether is my 
judgment about the eſſay or Mr Gib's juſt? It 


ſeems to be determined on my tide, as the author 
has declared, in the Appendix, that his ſentiments 
gre Calviniſtic, and all the moſt ſenſible members 


However it be, I cannot view my appeal to the court 
of heaven as a © (trange affair; fince I am not car- 
rying the defence of the eſſay, but my judgment a- 
bout it, to that tribunal], i. e. I can maintain at that 
a. i tribunal, that I never viewed it in Mr Gib's light, 
or- and that in my judgment it contains the doctrines 
ta of Calvin. Pg + 1 

hey Thus, after all that Mr Gib has advanced, I {till 
hat W maintain, that the conduct of the ſynod in my caſe 
uld WW was irregular, ſudden, abſard, uncharitable, ſcan- 
gut dalous, and unprecedented ; and I defy Mr Gib, with 
uld WF all the artifice he is maſter of, to prove the contrary. 
ap- I ſhall only obſerve u the whole, that it is 
it, very odd, that Mr Gib's þ nod would not allow ru- 
hat I ling elders to judge in matters of faith and caſes of 
14- WF conſcience” in the year 1747; whereas, in the year 
ben WW 1763, he allowed them to be judges in matters of 


hey philoſophy ! It is ſtrange how men can wreſt church- 


ave — to ſubſerve their wicked purpoſes ! 
ow inconſiſtent is the conduct of paſſion and pre- 


u My next bufineſs is, to examine Mr Gib's diſſer- 
on- tation on the Eſſay on liberty and necelſity.— 

When he ſets out, one would think, that he is a- 
bout to lead his readers into the ſubject by the 


on. ſhorteſt way he can, and to ſet all its hidden horrors 


be in the cleareſt point of view. Bur inſtead of this, 

ubt I he leads us into a long portico of preliminary conſi- 

derations. and a pretended account of Calvin's doc- 

ich tre of liberty and neceſſity. Where we want ar- 
ments, we muſt uſe many words. | 


the s he enters the threſhold he meets great oppoſi- 
{lay ©, IF tr tion. 


of the general aſſembly viewed it in the ſame light. 


22 ; 
tion. There he wh with 3. Eſſayiſt, the Exa- 
minator, and the Obſervator ; — all which enemies 
are obliged to yield to his ſuperior force. How- 
ever, after he-has knocked theſe in the head, up 
ſtarts Mr Pirie, who endeayours to terrify him with 
a noiſe about far-fetched arguments, ſtrained in- 
ferences, and ill connected conſequences. Now, 
ſays the Expoſitor, uſe what judgment and cau- 
tion“ I can in entering the eſſay, ſtill I mult be 
ſſtunned with Mr Pirie's cry, Fur fetched argu- 
ments! c. This makes him “ heartleſs about 
«© meddling in this buſineſs.” However, he at laſt 
gets clear of Mr Pirie alſo, and is juſt about to en- 
ter his ſubject; — but in a moment he is engaged 
in a ſquabble with the Eſſayiſt's good intentions, 
his incapacity to diſcern the connection between his 
own principles and Mr Gib's conſequences, and the 
inconſiſtencies of the eſſay. Then he detains us 
a while longer tearing off the © patches of a differ- 
. © ent colour,” which he finds ſticking on the ſur- 
face of the eſſay But Mr Gib might have led us 
into the ſubject, Without ſtaying-ſo long to fight 
with ſhadows : none-of theſe obſtacles have any ex- 
iſtence fave only in Mr Gib's own imagination. 
However impatient we are to be introduced to 
the eſſay; yet before we can be admitted, after this 
tedious preface, we mult hear the Expoſitor ha- 
rangue, I know not how long, about Calvin's doc- 
trine of Liberty and Neceſſity. This trial of our pa- 
tience, indeed, might have been borne, had he gi- 
ven us any ſair account of his doctrine upon that 
head: — but, inſtead of this, he entertains us with 
a prolix diſſertation on matter, its exiſtence, mo- 
tion, inertia, creation, chaotical ſtate, arrange- 
ment, myſterious combinations, G. Oc. — all 
quite foreign to his purpoſe; which can ſerve no 

other end, but to ſhew us how fond Mr Gib is to 
diſplay his on abilities. Of the fame kind is his 
harangue about the oui, its under ſtanding, will, 
TOP & —. 
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moral di of ition, ys Rec have very little more 
connection with the doctrine of Liberty and Neceſ- 
fity than the moon has with green cheeſe. How- 
ever, before I begin to purſue him through the 
abſurdities and errors of his own ſcheme, I ſhall 
conſider what he ſays againſt the eſſay, and give the 
reaſons why I am not convinced of error in it, after 
al that this old writer has advanced. | 

He pretends to have found one very efſential er 
ror in the eſſay, viz. That this univerſe is a vaſt 
machine, winded up and ſet a-going, which pro- 
duces all the events which its Maker determined, 
without his concurring influence ; or, that there is 
no Providence. This is the principle from which 
Mr Gib deduces his ten ridiculous conſequences, 
We muſt, then, firſt fee if ſuch a principle is to be 
found in the eſſay: — if it is, I ſhall willingly own 
it erroneous; if not, it will be vain to take any 
notice of Mr Gib's inferences, as they'muſt necel- | 
farily. perith with their principles. | 

"It is true enough that the Eſſayiſi compares this 
world toa machine; but where he alledges that this 
machine is ſet out of God's hand, inder ependent of 
kis influence, I ſuppoſe only the penetrating genius 
of Mr Gib can find out: I muſt ow it lies beyond 
ny reach. The principal quotation from the eſſay 
from which this inference is drawn, follows. This 
* univerſe is a vaſt machine, winded up, and ſer 
„ a-going. The ſeveral ſprings and wheels operate 


s unerringly one upon another. The hand advan- 


© ceth, and the clock ſtrikes, preciſely as the art- 
e jſt hath determined.” Now, I aſk any unpre- 
judiced perſon, if there be any denial of God's 
; — influence here, or any aſſertion in the 

inconſiſtent with it! 4 That this world is a 
piece of divine machinery, which, under his in- 
duence, produces all the events which God com- 
prehended in his original plan, in that manner, and 
chat moment, in which he decreed they ſhould 
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happen; and that the whole train of ſecond cauſes 
operate as infallibly and unerringly one upon an- 
other, as the ſprings and wheels of a clock, ſo as to 
fulfill the divine purpoſes,. though Mr Gib deny, 
yet, I ſuppoſe, every man who underſtands his Bible 
will allow. The ſun unerringly riſes and ſets. By 
his motions the day and night, ſummer and winter, 
ſeed-time and harveſt, regularly ſucceed one an- 
other, preciſely, as God determined. And what is 
faid of the ſyn, c. may be faid of all other parts 
of the univerſe. Not the ſmalleſt atom can tranſ- 
greſs the laws which God impoſed upon matter, or 

* can do any thing which he never pur poſed. 
Mr Gib, then, gains his dl —— by the moſt 
: unjuſtifiable. method ; — by {training a ſimilitude 
farther than the author has intended, Since the 
Eſſayiſt compares this univerſe to a piece of clock- 
work, fo far as its motions are regular, one thing 
depending upon another, and all concurring to an- 
ſwer the purpoſes of the maker ;— therefore, s 
the, Expoſitor, it muſt be like a piece of clock-work IM ag 
in every reſpe&. As a clock, then, when winded I & 
up, and ſet a»going, does not depend upon the in-“ 
fluence of the artiſt, ſo - muſt this univerſe perform + 
6 reyolutions independent of God. But I aſk Mr A 
„Does not every. ſimilitude halt? Has it not a 
83 point to which it comes, and no farther! “ 
It by no means then follows, that becauſe this uni- 4 
verſe, with regard to the regularity of its motions, “ 
is like a machine, that therefore it is ſo in every re-“ 
ſpect. Could this wild inference be admitted, then Ii & 
every book would be filled with nonſenſe, or worſe; | 
particularly, the Bible, as it abounds with ſimili- & 
tudes. Por eee Job ſays, „Man would be IU &: 
« wiſe,. although he is born a wild aſs's colt.” I & 
3 Prive this ſimilitude as far as it will go, and we i & 
= make man a wild aſs's colt in every reſpect.— 
Thus I ib, in dealin with the Eſſayiſt, has ta- 
en his . method, of begging the queſtion, anl 
en 
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then deducing conſequences from hat ſtill remains 
to be proved. How excellent an attiſt is Mr Gib at 
rr eee 
hope, by this time, it is plain, that the Eſſayiſt 
no where aſſerts any thing inconſiſtent with the Cal- 
viniſtic doctrine of Providence. IAhall now ſhew, 
that he plainly maintains the exiſtence of Providence, 
or the exertion of divine influence, in ſupporting 
and governing all things. My opinion of the 
«.wildom of Providence, in the government of 
& this world, is ſo firmly eſtabliſhed, that I never 
can be apprehenſive of harm in adhering to truth,” 
&c. p. 157. C. p. 161. © Theſe diſcoveries are 
alſo of excellent uſe, as they 'furniſh us with one 
H of the ſtrongeſt arguments for theexiftence of the 
$. Deity, and ſet the wiſdom and goodneſs of his 
Providence in the molt ſtriking; light.” 4 con- 
4 ſider man as acting in the great theatre of the 
K world, in which all things are governed by the 
# providence of an Almighty Being.“ He argues 
againſt the Arminian liberty; becauſe, ſays he, As 
it appears to me, the directing influence of Pro- 
vidence is altogether excluded from human ac- 
tions, by this ſuppoſed liberty of indifference.” 
According to it, he adds, human actions cannot 
be under the direction of the Deity. The ine 
#-fluence of the Deity muſt be ſuperior to all other 
* motives in determining the will; and, conſe- 
quem, muſt have the effect to make man a ne- 
#..ceflary. agent in the ſenſe of moral neceſſity. Man, 
then, by this ſuppoſed power, is withdrawn from 
under the government of Providence, Ce. p. 175. 
& All things in the moral, as well as material world, 
proceed according to ſettled laws, eſtabliſhed by 
Providence. We have a juſt ground of convie- 
*. tion, that all things are by Providence ordered in 
$.the. beſt.-manner,”. Oc. p. 296, I hope any one 
who reads theſe paſſages, will ſoon ſee why IL am 
got convinced that the Eſfayiit denies a ner 
4 8 ince 
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* then this is the —— upon which Mr 
Bib builds all his concluſions, it is eaſy to ſee, that 
they are all built upon a ſandy foundation. This is 
Botfing but a man of ſtraw, framed by his on wild 
; — it would truly be a pity to rob Mr Gib 

af the pleaſure of laſhing him heartily, and of tying 
a train of conſequences to his tail, as black -and 
frightful as he pleaſes. No ſuch principle is to 
be found in the eſſay; and, conſequently, it would 
be vain to take the leaſt notice of Mr. Gib's infer. 
ences. The foundation is overthrown, and ſo all 


his 1 mult fall, and 1 his reaſoning 


in its ruin. 

Another principle which: hs -pretends to have 
found in the eſſay, and from which he takes no little 
aſſiſtance in his reaſoning, is, — That man has no 
liberty, but a deluſive ſenſe of it, fince motives in- 
fluence his mind to act preciſely in the ſame manner 
in which-the wind moves a weathercock. Where 
Mr Gib has found this principle, I cannot tell; a 
he has not given us ſo much as one quotation from 


the. ollayy! on which he ſo much as pretends to 


ſound it. By ſuch chicanery, by ſuch deteſtable ar- 
tifice, one may impute any principle to any author 
he pleaſes. I. can impute this to nothing but pure 
malice. Let any one read the following quotations 
ſrom the eſſay; and, if he can believe what Mr Gib 
advances, he alley eaſily gi ive credit to the doctrine 
of tranſubſtantiation. ©: It the moral world, this 
< neceſſary chain of cauſes and eſſects, appears not 
* ſo clearly. Man is the actor here. He is endued 
2 with will, and he acts from choice. He hath a 
power of beginning motion, which is ſubject to 
1 no ä — laws; and therefore he is not un- 
6; Pogo what is called phyſical neceſſity. He hath 
appetites and — Which prompt him to their 
"A: reſpective gratifications; but he is under no ne- 
. collity of blindly: ſubmitting to their impulſe ; for 


i: enen hacha power of reſtraint. It ſuggelts 1 mo- 
« tives 


* 
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or cauſed; its being as infallible in the one caſe 
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&.tives from the cool views I good and evil. He 
deliberates upon theſe. In conſequence of his 
« deliberation, he chuſeth: and here, if any where; 
lies our liberty,” Pp. 121. 122. A man in doing 
& what is worthy of praiſe or blame, muſt be free 
from external coaction, and at liberty to follow 
„ his own choice, &. p. 143. And, indeed, the 
ſum of the -£//ayi/?*s doctrine is, That man is a ne- 
ceſſary, yet tree or voluntary agen. 
A third principle this old writer aſcribes to the 
Eſſayiſt is, That the neceſſity which obtains in the u- 
tiverſe, is Stoical fate. Stoical fate is nothing but 
an inviolable chain of cauſes and effects, founded 
ſolely upon nature, without reference to ſupreme 
intelligence or deſign : but no ſuch principle has the 
leaſt countenance in the eſſay. The very contrary is 
conſtantly taught: Says the Eſſayiſt, The Divine. 
#* Being decreed all future events,” P. 139. The 
*-Deity is the firſt cauſe of all things. He formed, 
in his infinite mind,, the great plan or ſcheme up- 
* on which all things were to be governed,” p. 154. 
Neceſſity here ariſes only from his decree, whoſe 
will is fate. Dr 

-—4thly, Mr Gib would have the Eſſayiſt to make 
God the author of ſin, © becauſe he aſſerts, chat 
with regard to a firſt cauſe, ' permitting is the 
* fame thing with cauſing ; ſince contrary to his 
* will, nothing can happen,” p. 140. But Mr Gib 
maintains all that the Eſſayiſt can intend by this ex- 
preſſion. He' never can intend to make God the 
author of ſin, while he is proving that he is not its 
author. Nor can die mean that permiſſion is of the 
ame nature, or acts in the preciſe manner with an 
efficient cauſe. et rerrhiffion muſt be a kind of 
cauſe, as it has an effect; for every thing which pro- 
duces an eſſect, is called a cauſe. Now, Mr Gib 
Mlows, that permitting and cauſing © agree as to 
the infallibility of the event which is permitted 
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s as in *the other.” Thus, if I have a ſtone in my 
hand, the ſtone will as inevitably fall to the ground, 
provided I withdraw my hand from it, or permit it 


to fall, as if I had exerted 7 ein throwing it 
down, or in cauſing it to fall. Thus, as to the 
certainty of the, futurition of the event, tting 
is the fame thing with cauſing; and I ſuppoſe the 
Eſſayiſt never intended to carry the ſimilitude any 
farther. Indeed, if he had pleaſed, he might have 
nſed a more ſafe expreſſion, as this is liable to be 
miſtaken ; although 1 own ſuch expreſſions are 
commonly uſed by our Calviniſtic divines. I ſhall 
only inſtance in Turrettine, who aſſerts, that De- 
cretum eſt cauſa” futuritionis peccati. The de- 
&. cree is the cauſe of the futurition of ſin.” Inſli- 
tutio theologie, vol. 1. h. 341. TOTAL 

Theſe are the only errors he pretends to find in 
the eſſay; and I now refer it to all the world, if! 
have not the beſt reaſon to cry, Far-fetched ar- 
<< guments, ſtrained inferences, and ill- connected 
*- conſequences !” EW; | 


WearrED of the languid uniformity of a conti- 


I know ſome ſcruple at the definition of fin given by the Eſſay- 
iſt, viz, © Sin hes in the evil intention of him who commits it, &c.; 
as if by this the author would teach, that the goodneſs of our inten- 
tion makes a wicked action good. But it is to be conſidered, that in 
every action there are two intentions,— one of the mean, and another 
af the end. Now, although we ſhould intend a goud end, yet if we 
intend to uſe a bad mean, or to do an action evntrary to the law of God, 
in order to gain that end,— we ſtill have a bad intention in our action. 
No action can be moral without intention or deſign ; and the ſinfulnels 
vf an action muſt lic where its morality lies. This is quite contiſtent with 

the definition of fin commonly given, viz. ( Sin is any want of conſor- 

« wity unto, or tranſgreſſion of the law of God.” An action is evil, a 
it ts. contrary to God's law ; but it cannot be contrary to God's law, 
unleſs it ariſe from intention or delign. — It is alſo to be obſerved, 
that the author, here, is not defining fin, but the riſe of it. It lies 
in evil intention and the corrupt affections of the ſinner: from thence, 
according to him, all evil actions ſpring; ſo that God is by no means 
the author of fin. This is ſcripture-doQtrine, — ut of the heart 
proceed evil thoaghts, &c. Math. xv. 19. 6 q 
ox | | nue 
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zued defence, I ſhall now change hands, and try what 
Ican do in making an attack. Let me make nearer 
approaches to the Expoſitor's doctrine, which he 
boaſts of as impregnable. Perhaps, upon a narrow 
inſpection, we ſhall find it to be nothing but a 
chaos of errors, abſurdities, and nonſenſe ;— a wall 
I ſhall now attempt to beat down: for which end, 
undertake to prove, | | 
-- 1t, That, according to Mr Gib's ſcheme, God is 
the proper cauſe of fin, nor can men be blamed for 
their ſinful actions. in 
ad, That his doctrine of liberty and neceſſity is 
not Calviniſtic. 
zaly, That he has advanced all the doctrines of 
Arminians on this head. 

Before I begin, it may be proper to tell him, that J 
ſhall deal as fairly with him as he does with the Eflay- 
iſt, — 1 ſhall not charge theſe conſequences upon 
himſelf, but upon his doctrines; „ for I have no 
* buſineſs with what or how many conſequer ges an 
author pleaſes, or pleaſes to own, that his doc- 
* trine ſhould have; but with ſuch conſequences 
as the doctrine itſelf will have.” | 

i/t, According to his ſcheme, God is the proper 
cauſe of {in ; as appears from his definition of a cauſe 
and an effect. © Two things which we ſee always, or 
at leaſt uſually, going together,— ſo as the one ac- 
companies or follows upon the other, and in ſuch 
„a manner, that we readily expect the one to be 
with or from the other; — reckoning, in many 
* caſes, that they could not be ſeparated without a 
e miracle*.” A definition, which, if purſued in- 
to all its conſequences, would overthrow all philo- 
ſophy and religion both! A definition, which s as 
contrary to common ſenſe, as to the opinion of all 
who have wrote on the ſubject, fave the author of 
the Treatiſe on Juman nature. Q 
According to this fooliſh definition, a man's legs; 
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arms, or eyes, &c. ſtand to one another in the relation 
of cauſe and effect; becauſe we ſee them * always 


„ going together, ſo as that the one accompanies 
the other. The ſtriking of the clock is the cauſe 


of the ſhutting or opening of the gates of a city; be- 


cauſe they are uſually ſhut and opened at a certain 
hour. The eſſence of a cauſe lies not in the ex- 
ertion of influence, but in its proximity or union to 
the effect. Hence, if God and this univerſe ſtand 
in the relation of cauſe and effect, God exerted no 
influence in the production of this univerſe ; he is 
only united to it; and, conſequently, it exiſted 
from eternity as well as he. According to this, it 
is vain to talk about ſecond cauſes, powers, or laws 
of nature; ſince there is no power in the univerſe, 
but the power of God. Thus, it overthrows all 
| n and religion muſt ſhare the ſame fate; 
cauſe religion ſuppoſes that man is poſſeſſed of a 
power diſtinct from the divine power, otherwiſe 
he cannot be accountable for any of his actions. If 
man cannot act, but is ated upon by God, as a tool is 
employed by the artift, then God is the proper cauſeof 
all human actions, as well as of all motion in the u- 
niverſe ; and, conſequently, man can be no more 
accountable for any action, than a tool, an axe, or 
a hammer, in the hand of an artiſt. Thus, if there 
be ſuch a thing as ſin in the univerſe, God mult be 
its author, ſince a tool can be the author of no- 
thing. —— There can be no ſtate of rewards or pu- 
niſhments, becauſe an axe or hammer can never be 
the objects either of rewards or puniſhments. 
Could I believe Mr Gib's blaſphemy, then, when 
Icommit any ſinful action, I ſhould never be blamed 
for it, He who exerts his -power in producing the 
effect, is only to be blamed; but, in this caſe, I ex- 
ert no power, and ſo am fubject to no blame: I am 
only a tool, and therefore all the evil that is done, is 
to be accounted for by the artiſt who employs the tool. 
Moreover, if this notion be allowed, permiſſon 
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i a proper cauſe, becauſe God's permiſſion of ſin 
is connected with fin; © ſo that the one accompa- 
* nies or follows upon the other.” Permitting, 
then, according to Mr Gib, is cauſing in the ſtricl⸗ 
eſt ſenſe of the word. FT N 
Again, the Expoſitor aſſerts, That the ſinful - 
* nefs ofa man and of his actions, is a ſort of anni luila- 
tion, p. 42. If fin be a fort of annihilation; then 
God muſt be its proper cauſe, ſince it is a received 
maxim, Crjus et creare, ejus eſt annihilare. No 
treated being can annihilate any thing more than it 
can create it. Man, then, has no hand in fin, be- 
cauſe he cannot annihilate any thing. | hifi 
Nothing can appear more horrid to me, than the 
definition Mr Gib gives of ſin. Sin,” ſays he, © is a 
not- being, or nothing,“ p. 42. A not- being is com- 
monly defined — a creature of the brain, which has 
no real exiſtence ; ſuch as, a 1 ing horſe, a mouns 
tain lung in the air, &c. — ſin is not in the 
world, or there is no ſin; for, according to this 
definition, fin has no more exiſtence than a flying 
horſe, or a centaur ; which exiſts no where but in 
gur brain. —— This would make many texts of 
ſeripture ſpeak nonſenſe. Thus, when God ſays, 
Ohl do not that abominable thing which I hate! 
the meaning muſt be, Oh! do not that abominable 
nothing! G (Cc. * & 

This is alſo contrary to the definition given in the 
Catechiſm ; according to which, ſin is not only a 
want, but an actual tranjgreſſion : — it does not 
only conſiſt in the guilt of Adam's firſt fin, and the 
want of original righteouſneſs, but alſo in the cor- 
ruption of the whole nature. Now, corruption of 
our nature is certainly ſomething, viz. a moral 
quality, habit, or diſpoſition of mind, productive 
of actions which are contrary to the law of God. 
Theſe qualities, modes, habits, or diſpoſitions, we 
are capable of producing ourſelves, by the permiſ- 


ſion of God. Natural beings, indeed, are the pro- 
* T3 2 - ductions 
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dactions of divine power immediacy ; but moral 
_ beings, our diſpoſitions and actions, are properly 
cauſed by ourſelves, and only permitted by God. 
2dly, I propoſed to prove, That Mr Gib's doc- 
trine of liberty and neceſſity is not Calviniftic. In 
order to which, I ſhall take a view of his doctrine 
of that liberty and neceſſity which belongs to the 
material world, and then proceed to conſider what 
liberty and neceſſity he aſcribes to the moral. 
He allows only two kinds of neceſſity to the ma- 
terial world, viz. a neceſſity of the event, or of 
«© things being what they are, and as they are, 
« while they are ſo; and a neceſſity of dependence 
upon God's providential influence #. But neither 
of theſe two is the neceſſity proper to the material 
world, ſince each of them belongs no leſs to the 
moral world than to the world of matter. The 
neceſſity proper to the latter, is by all Calviniſts, 
yea, by all our writers on that ſubject, called 
ſical neceſſity, or a neceſſity of ſubjection to 
laws of matter and motion, which God has eſtabliſh- 
ed in the material world; —by which, in concur- 
- rence with his providential influence, God ordina- 
rily. carries his plan of government in that world 
to execution. Thus, all the parts of matter are 
ſubject to the laws of nature, or powers of attrac- 
tion, 2 gravity, &c. becauſe it hath plea- 
fed God to endue matter with theſe powers. 

All ſound philoſophers and divines agree in this o- 
pinion, — that there are ſuch laws or powers of na- 
ture, quite diſtinct from the power of the Deity, al- 

though his power conſtantly concurs with all the o- 
perations of ſecond cauſes. Thus ſecond cauſes are 
proper cauſes, as they are endued with power to pro- 
duce; the effect. This is directly oppoſite to Mr 
Gib's doctrine. According to him, there is no 
power in ſecond cauſes at all, but the divine power 
only produces every event. He tells us, that there 
7. 27. o 
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is only ſuch a e between a ſecond cauſe 
and its effect, as is betwixt a tool and materials; 
i. e. there is no more power in a ſecond cauſe, than 
there is in an axe or a hammer. So that we are to 
account for the connection between a cauſe and an 
eſſect, as we account for the connection between a 
tool and materials, i. e. from the ſkillful pleaſure 
« and r of the artiſt, in his preſent employing 
« of. the tool,” p. 29. I have already ſhown, that 
this error, if purſued into all the conſequences 
which it involves, will be found everſive both of 
philoſophy and religion. I ſhall only give one far- 
ther inſtance of its unhappy tendency to overthrow 
revelation.— If we believe with the Expoſitor, we 
muſt deny the exiſtence-of any miracle. A miracle 
a ſupernatural event, produced by an immediate 
inter poſition of divine power, and which cannot 
. according to the laws of nature; or, it is a 

penſion of the influence of the powers or laws of 
nature for a time. But, according to Mr Gib, 
were are no powers in nature, or general laws of 
mture ; and conſequently God can never ſuſpend 
the influence of theſe laws. Every event is produ- 
ted by God only, and ſo every event is miraculous. 
Was this the caſe, it would ſurely have been vain 
for. our Saviour or his apoſtles to have ſaid, Believe 
for our works ſake. People might have told 
them, We may as well believe all mankind for their 
works fake, fince all actions whatever are the reſult 
of the exertions of divine influence. Ane 

I might gain the ſame concluſion by a different 
method. Thus, if all ordinary events are the reſult 
of the exertion of divine influence, then extraordi- 
nary events, or miracles, mult be the effects of the 
luſpenſion of that influence. Thus God is the pro- 
per caſe of every common event, but he is only 
the permiſſive cauſe of any miracle. A propoſition 
0 leſs contrary to common ſenſe, than to ſcrip- 


ture ! It is alſo contrary to another of Mr Gib's o- 


pinions, 
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pinion, v:2. That annihilation is the reſult of the 
ſuſpenſion of divine power. If this be true, then 
there is no miracle but annihi lation. 
Nor need any think, that I have dealt unfairly 
with the Expoſitor, in affirming his denial of the 
laws of nature. Let them read from the 54th to the 
75th page of his book, and they will find it denied in 
almoſt every leaf: for inſtance p. 55. he calls theſe 
laws imaginary qualities, or powers which God is 
ſuppoſed to have put into the nature and conſtitution 
of things; and in a note at the bottom of þ. 59. he 
eannot digeſt that doctrine, becauſe, thus “ every 
circumſtance that can be obſerved about a hair, 
«Aa feather, a ſtraw, a grain of duſt, or all the mots 
we ſee dancing in a ſun- beam, muſt be ſubject 
to the laws of nature. Such abſurdity ! !! Are 
not all things, the moſt minute atoms as well as the 
moſt bulky globes of this univerſe, ſubject to the 
laws of matter and motion! All mankind, but Mr 
Gib, and his blind adherents, will allow it. If ſo, 
then none of them can poſſibly, in any given moment, 
be uninfluenced by theſe laws, unleſs: God ſhall ſuſ- 


pend the regular operation of the laws of nature. 


And I defy even Mr Gib to blow a particle of duſt 


off his book, but according to theſe laws. He in- 
deed has done his utmoſt to ſubvert the laws of 
Chriſt's houſe; but it is vain for him to try to de- 
ſtroy the laws of nature too. t . 
That there are ſuch laws of nature, is not only 
plain from experience, but from ſcripture: For e- 
ver, O Lord, thy word is ſettled in heaven: thou 
haft eſtabliſhed the earth, and it abideth.— They 
continue this day according to thine ordinances, or 
laws x.  Knoweſt thou the ordinances (or laws) of 
heaven ? And that theſe laws ſhall continue, im- 
mutably fixed to the end of time, is evident from a 
principle of the conſtitution of human nature, 
. we believe, that as to the general courſe of 
pf. exix 89. C. J Job xxxviii. 333 
io ding; 
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things, there ſhall be nothing new. under the fin. 
It is clear, too, from facred writ : Says God, If thoſe 
1 de part from before me, ſaith the Lord, 
then *, &c. 

I know very well that Mr Gib in ſeveral pages 
contradicts the paſſages above quoted. But * what 
can it ſignify for excuſing any part of an author's 
doctr ine, — to bring in ſome evidence of his con- 
« tradicting himſelf ? and how can the fair ſide of 
« the contradiction give any rational ſatisfaction to 
« a perſon, if the foul fide muſt be maintained al- 
% ſo,— eſpecially if the foul ſide is the body of the 
« ſcheme? | ; 


I proceed now to conſider his ſcheme of Liberty 
and Neceſſity in the moral world ; — and here we 
find lim {till more Anticalviniſtic. All Calvinifts 
allow, that the moral world is governed by theſe 
two general laws: — The human mind is neceſſuri- 
influenced by motives ; — That it muſt neceſſarily 
i& from the - prevailing motive, or the motive 
which has the greateſt influence on it, whether that 
motive is in itſelf ſtrongeſt or weakeſt. | 


Mr Gib, in direct oppoſition to this doctrine, 


maintains, That there is no ſort of neceſſity from 
any motives whatſoever, neither as they are with- 
out us, nor as they are within us, nor as they are 
in themſelves.” Which is the ſame as if he had 
fad, We are under no neceſſity to act from motives 
at all z— unleſs, perhaps, he means that we mult act 
from motives conſidered as out of themſelves, which 
is downright nonſenſe. | 

He gives us a deal of jargon about motives with- 
out the mind, and motives within the mind. But 
all motives are without the mind, and only the con- 
hideration or perception of motives is within the 
Mind. Thus, I intend to fetch a walk this after- 
hoon. You aſk my motives or reaſons? I anſwer, 
7 Fr. xi. 36. | IT 
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The evening is. ſtill and ſunny, the ai clear, and 
a companion: invites me. Now, any one may ſee, 
that the ſtillneſs of the evening, the ſunſhine, the 
clearneſs of the sky, and my companion's invita- 
tion, —are all without my mind, and only the con- 
ſideration of theſe motives is in my mind; or their 
influence only, affects my will by means of my per- 

ception of them. _ | 
He produces another very odd noſtrum, p. 34. 35. 
Motives, ſays he, have a great deal of diſadvantage 
from the corruption of the underſtanding and the 
will. Such nonſenſe! No doubt, the influence of 
really good motives, is very much defeated by this 
corruption ; but every one knows, that the more 
corrupt our mind is, the more eaſily motives to 
what 1s really evil prevail upon it. Thus motives 
to real evil have a great deal of advantage from ſuch 

corruption. | 11 

The, Expoſitor maintains alſo, That motives are 
properly in our power, juſt as tools are in the 
power of a workman; i. e. we can either uſe them 
or not uſe them, p. 36. But I aſk Mr Gib, What 
of motives is properly in our power? Not the ex- 
iſtence of motives, for we cannot prevent the ex- 
iſtence of time, place, perſons, trials, and com- 
forts, &. which ſurround us. Nor can we pre- 
vent the influence of motives, or be as little affect- 
ed with them as a workman is by his. tools. I ſup- 
poſe, if Mr Gib ſaw his daughter ready to fall from 
a precipice, he could not reſiſt the influence of 
ſuch a motive, but it would oblige him to run to 
preſerve her. Again, . honour, gain, his ordina- 
tion-vows, and, perhaps, a concern for his people's 
goad, have ordinarily confined Mr Gib to Edin- 
burgh ſince his ordination, as neceſſarily, certainly, 
and infallibly, as if he had been under a phy/tcal ne- 
ceſſity. It ſeems. he could not reſiſt the influence 
PC • ·ĩ Ä vi dh ⏑ cis 
Moreover, if motives are properly in our * 
| | then 


1 T 
then it is in our power to fruſtrate God's decree; 
For inſtance, if God has decreed that I ſhall take a 
walk this afternoon, he mult alſo have decreed that 
ſome motive ſhall prevail upon me to do ſo, ſince 
we cannot act without motives. Therefore, as I muſt 
neceſfarily fulfill God's decree; ſo I have it not in 
my power to reſiſt the motive which influences me 
to do ſo, or to ſuffer the motives. which urge me to 
ſtay in my chamber to prevail. 

Again, if motives are Np. wy in our power, then 
we may either reſiſt even the ſtrongeſt motive, or 
field to it as we pleaſe. This is quite inconſiſtent + 
with the Calviniſtic doctrines of the converſion of a 
inner. According to it, the Holy Spirit preſents 
ſuch forcible goſpel-motives, attended with ſuch 
power and energy upon the mind, that the enmity 
of: the heart is overcome; and the perſon neceſſari- 
% although willingly, without any coaction or ex- 
ternal force, accepts of ſalvation through Jeſus. 
but upon Mr Gib's, 4. e- the Aida ſcheme, 

our mind is capable of being the ſubject of no ſuck 
2 influences; becauſe this puts motives pro- 
perly out of our power, ſo that we cannot reſiſt 
teir influence. 

But Mr Gib is chiefly enraged againſt the Seen 
aw, whereby: man is ſo conſtituted, that he muſt 
receffarily be determined to act according to the 
mevailing motive, or the motive which has moſt 
affluence upon our mind. 

According to him, the Eſſayift is erroneous, be- 
cauſe he aſſerts, that © every inclination or choice 
is unavoldably cauſed or occafioned by the pre- 
© yailing motive.” He rages alſo againſt him, be- 
auie he alledges, that this law about motives is 
4a law of God's own making,” b. 66.; as if any 
could give laws to our nature, but God! Thus, 
cording to him, we are under no nieceſſity to act 
* motives; we can 1 the ſtrungeit motive; 

Or 
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or we are under no neceſſity to do what appears to 
us beſt upon the whole, but may do evil as ſuch. 
But as Mr Gib denies a neceſſity of motives, ſo 
alſo a neceſſity ariſing from the decree: He owns 
the neceſſity of our dependence upon God's con- 
courſe ; but no where does he give us the leaſt hint 
of our neceſſary dependence upon his decree in all 
our actions: on the contrary, he plainly maintains, 
1ſt, That God has not decreed all things which 
come to paſs. The whole of his reaſonings, p. 60. 
and 65. amounts to this, — That there is a poſlibi- 
lity that other things may happen, than God has de- 
creed or comprehended in his original plan; and 
that things may be otherwiſe than they are even up- 
on ſuppoſition of God's decree. Alſo, in a note at 
the bottom of h. 67. he maintains, that the work. 
ings of the mind, fleeting thoughts, and idle fan- 
cies, may be otherwiſe, or may not be. He in- 
ſinuates, that they are not © under the ſame neceſ- 
<« ſity with the motions of the will;”” i. e. they are 
uot decreed by God; for if they are decreed by God, 
then they mult as neceſlarily happen as the motions 
of the will; they are under an utter impoſſibility of 
being otherwiſe ; fo that the want of any one of 
theſe thoughts or fancies, out of any one mind ſince 
the creation, would have broke the chain of nature's 
laws, or God's decrees. Calviniſts always main- 
tain, that had not God decreed all events which 
ſhould happen, then other things than thoſe which 
happen might have happened, or come into ex- 
iſtence; but upon ſuppoſition of God's decree, no- 
thing, in any given moment, can poſſibly be other- 
wiſe than it is; nothing can poſſibly be future, or 
about to be, but what he decreed to be; and what 
he. decreed to be, muſt neceſſarily be. Again, he 
reckons it an error to ſay, that there is nothing 
in the whole univerſe that can properly be called 
© contingent, that may be or may not be,” þ. 58. 
Mr Gib then muſt reckon the following — a 
| truth, 
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truth, That there are ſome things preſently in this 
univerſe, which may properly be called contingent, 
that may be or may not be; or there are ſome things 
in this univerſe which God never decreed to be. 
For if God decreed all things which are in the uni- 
verſe, then all things which are in it muſt be in it; 
and ſo nothing is properly -contingent. Calviniſts 
allow, that there are future contingencies with re- 
ſpect to us; but theſe are not contingencies pro- 
perly ſo called, as things properly are as they appear 
* to God, and not as they appear to us. tee 
.  24ly, He admits of conditional decrees : for, 
de- þ.65. he maintains, that man may will and chuſe 
nd WF © otherwiſe than in fact he wills and chuſes.” Ac- 
ub cording to Calvin's ſcheme of abſolute decrees, we 
5 in fact will and chuſe juſt what God foreordained we 
e ſhould will and chuſe; and it is impoſſible for us to 
au-. will and chuſe otherwiſe at that time, becauſe God's 
5 decree is abſolute, and ſo we cannot will and chuſe 
e W what he never decreed we ſhould will and chuſe. 
1 Therefore if, as Mr Gib alledges, we may will and 

' MW chuſe otherwiſe than in fact we do, God has either 
7 decreed nothing abſolutely about human actions, or 

N lis decree may be fruſtrate. | | 
x The Expoſitor has a very Anticalviniſtic ſenti- 
© MW ment, p. 59. He there aſſerts, that God's omni- 
"* I potence can extend to things © beyond or different 
"" © from the actual ſtate of this world.” Calviniſts, 
on the contrary, maintain, that non futura perpe- 
ram divine potentie dixeris *; things which God 
uss decreed not to be, are not the objects of divine 
. bbower, becauſe his power cannot go beyond his 
„inf. And fo much for Mr Gib's Calviniſm, 


1 De Vries Determin. de Deo, cap. 17. F 3: 

J | 

ne + God's power abſolutely conſidered, can extend to all things po- 

18 MW ſible, which may be without a contradiQion ; but it cannot create any 

Nl thing but what he decreed to create. In this view it is called limited. 
Hence, nothing can pofibly be in this univerſe in any given moment, 

8 | g can pegioq 

ut what aually is in it, | 
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I know that it may \ 4 objected to what J have 
faid, That Mr Gib maintains the contrary in the 
28th page, of his Expoſition. I anſwer, In that page 
indeed he alledges, that there is an “ infallible ne- 
*'' cefity of every event; —but we mult obſerve, 
that he is only treating of the neceſſity of the ma- 
terial world in that place. When he comes to {| 
of the noceſſi ity of human actions, or of the moral 
world, he maintains the very contrary, as we have 
already ſeen. After all, although he ſhould be 
ſuppoled to include human actions, this would on- 
ly ſerve to ſhew us how much he excels in contra- 
aifting himſelf, 

I proceed, 3dly, to ſhew, that he has advanced all 
the doctrines of the Arminians upon this head. 

It is well known, that the Arminians deny, that 
there is any neceſſity of human actions ariſing from 
the decree of God; and we have found Mr Gib of 
the ſame ſentiment. 2dly, They. deny that we are 
under any neceſſity to act from motives ; and main- 
tain, that the freedom of the will is a power to act 
without and contrary to motives: They own that 
we uſe motives, but deny that we neceſſarily do ſo. 
Mr Gib aſſerts the very ſame. He owns, that the hu- 
man will uſes motives as tools; but denies that it 
neceſlarily does ſo. He maintains, too, that we 
can reſiſt the ſtrongeſt motive; and reckons it an 
error to ſay, that “every inclination or choice is 
** unavoidably cauſed or occaſioned by the prevail- 
«© ing motive,” þ. 66. He, indeed, pretends to 
deny, that human liberty conſiſts in indifference ; 
and yet he evidently maintains the contrary : for, 
P. 77. heafiirms, That the liberty which the Eſſayiſt 
denies, is © juſt the liberty which all men have a 
. natural ſenſe of.“ Now, the liberty which the 
Eſayiſt denies is, a liberty to act in contradiction 
to our deſires and inclinations, or to act without 
and in oppoſition to all motives x. Thus the lis 

See the . P. 134. 135. 136. 
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þerty all men have a TH ſenſe of, is a liberty of 
indifference. 
That this is his real ſentiment, is farther clear 
from p. 66. There he reckons it an error to main- 
tain, That © the laſt judgment of the under/tand- 
„ ing, the will, and the external action. — neceſſa- 
„ rily follow in the moſt inviolable train of abſolute 
« neceſſity.” The Expoſitor's opinion, then, muſt 
be, That we can will in oppoſition to our under- 
ſtanding, and act freely in oppoſition to our w1ll, 
This is ſomewhat farther than the Arminians have 
ever gone. 

Again, the Arminians make the will to deter- 
mine itſelf; ſo does Mr Gib. Thus, for inſtance, 
b. 79. 80. He aſſerts, That the laſt judgment of 
the underſtanding, and the will, is the fame thing; 
and that the former is nothing but the latter's he- 
« ing actually in motion!“ And as an evidence of 
his keenneſs upon this point, he tells me, that when 
Ifay, the will follows the laſt judgment of the un- 
derſtanding, I might as well have ſaid, that the 
moon is made of green cheeſe.” Now, if the 
laſt judgment of the underſtanding, and the will, be 
the ſame, then ſurely the will determines itſelf. 
But this opinion is no leſs repugnant to common 
ſenſe than to Calviniſm. ' Every one knows, that 
there is a great difference between the laſt judgment 
or determination of the underſtanding, and our will 
to act according to that determination. Hur mind 
muſt firſt determine what is beſt or worſt upon the 
whole,” before our will can chuſe the one or reject 
the- other, although the motion of the will imme- 
diately follows that determination. 1 would alſo aſk 
Mr. Gib, by the by, What idea he himſelf has of that 
abſurd aſſertion, The laſt judgment of the under- 
ſtanding is the will actually in motion? Had you 
ſaid, that it is the will determining itſelf to move, 
We might have formed ſome notion of your mean- 


ing; 


© 
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ing; but to fay, that it is 1 
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tion, is at leaſt inconceivable ſenſe. | 
Another evidence of his Arminianiſm follows, 
The accountableneſs of human actions, according to 
his ſcheme, depends upon their freedom from all 
neceſſity ; or, man cannot be an accountable agent, 
if he be a neceſſary agent. The tum of his doctrine 
in pages 65. and 66. amounts to this: He tells us, 
that if there be a regular train of cauſes and ef- 
« fects according to the laws of nature, bringing a- 
bout thoſe events which are comprehended in the 
<* original plan ;” i. e. if God, by thoſe laws which 
he has made, be {till bringing about thoſe events 
which he decreed neceſſarily and infallibly; then as 
all mens actions were decreed, no blame can lie © at 
« man's door, who did not make thoſe eſtabliſhed 
and immutable laws, but is only living in a re- 
*« gular ſubjection to them with all his actions.“ 
The meaning of this muſt be,— Becauſe God de- 
creed all human actions, and ſo made them neceſſa- 
ry; therefore man is not accountable for his actions. 
— Again, he tells us, that if the human mind ne- 
ceſſarily acts from motives, and every inclination of 
the mind be determined neceſſarily by the prevail- 
ing motive, then, ſays he, (blaſphemouſly), all the 
blame is to be rolled over upon the fatal motive, 
© which God only is accountable for!!!“ Who 
does not fee, that the Expoſitor thus makes the ac- 
countablęneſs of human actions reſt upon their free- 
dom from God's decree, and from motives? This 
is quite the reverſe of Calvin's doctrine, viz. That 
the voluntarineſs of actions renders them account- 
able, and that puniſhments are juſtly inflicted on 
thoſe who commit evil, provided only they were 
voluntary in their guilt, although the action be at 
the ſame time neceſſary. 


 HavixG reviewed the Expoſitor's grand doctrine 
of liberty and neceſſity, I ſhall here give a fummary 
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of my ſentiments upon that head, that ſo my read- 
ers may underſtand the real difference betwixt the 
ſynod and me, by the contraſting of our ſentiments. 

At firſt our difference ſeemed to turn upon the 
meaning of a book; but now we widely differ in 


matters of far greater importance. For inſtance, Mr 


Gib, or the ſynod, maintains, That there is no phy/#- 
cal neceſſity, no powers, no cauſes, no effects, in 
the material world, or no laws of nature, no ordi- 
nances of heaven. On the contrary, J maintain, 
That there is ſuch a heceſſity; or, there are powers 
in nature, or laws of nature, by which all effects in 
the material world are produced, in concurrence 
with God's providential influence. 2dly, They af- 
firm, That many things are contingent, which may 


be or may not be, and that they are properly ſg. 1 


aſſert on the contrary, That upon ſuppoſition of 
God's decree, or properly, nothing is contingent, 
that may be, or may not be; but every thing mult 
either neceſſarily be, or neceſſarily not be. Things 
are only contingent with reſpect to us. zaly, Mr 
Gib alledges, That men are not neceſlary agents; or, 
they are under no neceſſity to have their will influ- 
enced by motives, and to act according to the pre- 
vailing motive. I maintain, on the contrary, That 
we are under ſuch a neceſſity. athly, The ſynod 


think, That there is no difference between the laſt 


judgment of the underſtanding and the will; and 


" that there is no neceſſary connection between theſe 


two and the external action. I affirm, That there 
is a difference between the two former; and that 
they are neceſſarily connected with the external ac- 
tion; becauſe we cannot act contrary to our under- 
ſanding and will. 5thly, The Expoſitor affirms, 
That there is a poſſibility of things happening whicl 
God never decreed to happen, and that men may 
will and chuſe otherwiſe than God has fore-ordain- 
ed. The very contrary is my opinion :— God has 
decreed all things paſt, preſent, and to come; and 


all 


all his decrees are att Ae Mr Gib thinks, 
That God's power can extend to things which ſhall 
never happen. In oppoſition to this, I affirm, That 
had he not decreed thoſe things not to happen, his 
power could have, produced them; but now his 
power is limited by his will. thy, The ſynod 
reckon, That the accountableneſs of human actions 
depends upon their freedom from all neceſſity, 
Whereas I. judge, that men are accountable for 
their actions, if they are committed voluntarily, 
although they are abſolutely neceſſary. That we 
may be accountable for our actions, we muſt 
be free from external co-aftion and conſtraint, 
and at liberty to act voluntarily, or from choice ; 
herein conſiſts human liberty: but our actions muſt 
be at the fame time neceſſary, 1. with regard to 
God's decree; 2. his concourſe, or providential in- 
fluence ;. 3. with regard to motives; 7 laſt 
judgment of the underſtanding. 

That what I have advanced, is the Calviniſtic 
doctrine, will be plain from the following quota- 
tions from. our belt, divines of that perſuaſion. 
The learned Francis Turretine, profeſſor in 
Geneva, in his Inſtitut. Theolog. vol. 1. p. 566. 
gives the ſum of what I have faid, as follows, 
“There are only two kinds of necelity which are 
« inconſiſtent with liberty; phyſical neceſſity, and 
« the neceſſity of conſtraint. The other kinds of 
« neceſſity, which ariſe either from the decree or 
„ influence of God, or from the object itſelf, and 
« the laſt judgment of the underſtanding, are ſo far 


from overthrowing liberty, that they rather eſta- 


« bliſh it; becauſe, they do not conſtrain the will, 
« but perſuade it, and produce a voluntary choice 
« in one * tov was before unwilling. For what a 
e man does according to his inclination, with judg- 
e ment and underſtanding, and with the full con- 
“s ſent of his will, it is impoſſible but he muſt do 


7 freely, although i in another ſenſe he does it ne- 
«Re... * ceſſar ily. 
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Es, © ceſſarily. This holds, from whatever quarter we 
all ſuppoſe the neceſſity laid upon him to ariſe ; whe- 


nat « ther it be, from the exiſtence of the thing itſelf, 

his or from the motive effectually determining his | 
his « will, or from the decree and concourſe of the - 
od “ firſt cauſe.” 5 

ns I hall only quote further, a few paſſages from a 

ty, I late treatiſe of the Reverend Mr Jonathan Edwards, 

or miniſter of Stockbridge, in New England, intitled, 


A careful and ſtrict inquiry into the modern pre- 
2 vailing notions of the freedom of will, &c. He 
it maintains, H. 24. That the will is in every caſe 
t, « neceſſarily determined by the ſtrongeſt motives ; 
3 and that this moral neceſ/ity may be as abſolute as 
ſt « natural neceſſity; that is, that a moral effect 
0 * may be as perfectly connected with its moral 

» « cauſe, as a naturally neceſſary effect is with its na- 

t * tural cauſe.” © For,” ſays he, p. 22. © the dif- 

* ference between theſe two, does not lie ſo much 

ic « in the nature of the connection, as in the two 

* terms connected.“ 

Beſides what I have already mentioned, there are 

n ſeveral other points n which Mr Gib and I differ; 

6 ſuch as, 1½, According to his notion, the guilt of 

| the action reſts ultimately upon the action itſelf, and 

e not upon the diſpoſition whence-it ariſes. This 

| is plain from h. 68. where he reckons it an error to 
f, © That praiſe and blame reſt ultimately upon 

r * the diſpoſition or frame of mind,” &c. Where- 

1 as our Saviour tells us, that out of the heart pro- 

r ceed evil thoughts and actions ; Matth. xv. 19. 

. The corruption of the ſtream reſts ultimately upon 
the corruption of its ſource : both are corrupt ; but 
the ſource is the ultimate object of blame. We 
blame the tree for the corruption of the fruit. 2dly, 
Mr Gib thinks that God is “ ſubjected to no im- | 
a mutable laws of nature,” þ. 72.; and that his . _ 
ö will is not ſubject to the laws which he has eſta- 


˖ bliſhed, p. 77. : Whereas I maintain, that, be 
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laws of nature are eſtabliſhed by God, and are de- 
creed by him to continue in force to the time of the 
diſſolution of all things, he is neceſſarily ſubjected 
to theſe laws; ſo that he. cannot alter them, al- 
though he may ſuſpend their influence for a little. 
The laws of nature, or the laws by which this world 
is governed, are founded upon the principles of e- 
quity, juſtice, and truth; which are eternal and 
unalterable. To ſay, then, that God is not ſubject 
to theſe laws; is to ſay, that God can alter his coun- 
ſels, and rule the world in unrighteouſneſs. I af- 
firm, then, that the will of God is neceſſarily, and 
yet freely and willingly, ſubjected to the laws of na- 
ture, or the laws by which the moral and material 
world is governed; or, he muſt neceſſarily be God. 

Would time allow me, I might proceed ſtill far- 
ther to purſue Mr Gib through his artifices, my- 
ſticiſms, contradictions, and nonſenſe ; but as the 
taſk is diſagreeable, and I am afraid left I ſhould fa- 
tigue the attention of my reader, I ſhall finiſh 
what I have to ſay upon his diſſertation on the 
_ eſſay, with a few further obſervations. 

He talks (þ.76.) about that letter which 
Mr Edwards wrote, in order to prove, that the 
Eſſayiſt's ſcheme differs from his. But he has not 
the honeſty to tell us, that Mr Edwards read only 
the firſt edition of the eſſay. There is not one 
thing that Mr Edwards quarrels in the firſt edition, 
that remains in the ſecond, fave two * wherein he 
plainly miſtook the author's meaning. 

He aſſerts, again, (Pp. 148.), that all the neceſſi- 
ty and liberty Calvin ſpeaks of, is obvious to eve- 
ry herd or ploughman that has the fear of God 
in his heart.” But 1 could venture my life upon 
it, that there are millions of herds arid ploughmen 
who underſtand nothing about Calvin's ſcheme. 
Aſk any of them if they are neceſſary agents, or are 
under an abſolute moral neceſſity, in all their ac- 

* 1 mean, the firſt and the laſt obſeryation which Mr Edwards 
makes on the-Eſſay, ' | 9 ; 
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tions, and they will deny it.—— It is ſtrange, tos; 
yea, nonſenſe, to alledge, that the fear of God is 
eſſential to the knowledge of this doctrine. Bad men 
may underſtand it as well as good men. 
lle pays a great many compliments to Mr Boyle, 
($.26.), yet it is plain, from his conduct towards 
me, that he would have excommunicated him had 
he been alive, and a member of his ſociety. But this 
is the ordinary practice of Mr Gib and his brethren : 
They murder the prophets, and garniſh their ſepul- 
chres, as their anceſtors, the Phariſees, did before 
* 


At laſt, Mr Gib comes to the ſix particulars, in 
. A very remarkable inſtance of this we have in a preibytery - 


| ſermon, preached by the Reverend Mr John Muckarſie, inti- 


led, The ſafety of divine truth, &c. Thee he warmly recom- 
nends the ſermons of the Reverend Meſſ. Ebenezer and Ralph Erfine, 
othe peruſal of the ſtudents, as if theſe ſermons contained truth withs 
a any mixture of error. He alſo calls themſelves © worthy Er- 
* ines: —- yet theſe very miniſters were delivered over to Satan, 
when alive, by him and his brethren, — However, I join in recom- 
mending their ſermons, eſpecially to Mr Muckarſie's ſtudents. They 
may chiefly, read one of Ralph Erſkine's ſermons, preached from 
John ti, 19. —— Deſtroy this temple, &c. There they will find 
truth oheafanth handled, and the errors of Mr Gib's ſyrod convincing- 
ly refuted. They may alſo peruſe another of his ſermons, preached 
irom Song ii. 8. where they will find the following truth: — “ Some 
ae, and have been for ſome time bygone, ſtrangely occupied in rai- 
lng up mountains of ungodly and ungrounded cenſures, and pretended 
excommunications z mountains of open and ſhameleſs prohibitions, 
aſcharging people to hear and join with thoſe from whom they have 
Þ (mfully disjoined themſelves ; mountains of public ſtratagems, pro- 
anely pretended to be in the great name of God, whoſe authority is 
thus abuſed and trampled upon; and ſome poor blindfolded people, 
righted with theſe terrible temptations of Satan transforming him» 
ſelf” into an angel of light, and a zealot for reformation ; ſome 
irighred, I ſay, by theſe means, from their wented food, and former 
fellowſhip with miniſters and people, with whom they took ſweet coun- 
ſeh and walked to the houſe of God in company, Cc. — Accor- 
ding to Mr Muckarſie's own confeſſion, this is a great truth; — a 
I wiſh he and his brethren may ſerioully lay to heart, leſt, if 
they go on to act in contradiction to their own judgment, and the word 
«truth, thoſe bolts they have ſo arrogan:ly ſnatched from the hand 
A Omnipotence ſhall be hurled againſt themſclyes, in that tremendous 
when Omnipotence ſhall be in ams. 
- F 2 | which 
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which I have ſ * * principles of the eſſay. 
But before he begins to conſider them particularly, 
he rages a while at me, becauſe I preſume to im- 
peach the ſynod's procedure in my caſe. Here he 

ives another falſehood : — He alledges, that I have 
— all my © labour upon a virulent declama- 
<« tion againſt them, reſpecting their method of 
procedure; and have kept all the matter, or 
ground of the ſentence, a dead ſecret to my read- 
ers. But any of my readers will find the whole 
matter or ground of the ſentence, in the:6th, 7th, 
and 8th pages of my Vindication; where I] largely 
conſider the matter of their procedure, before ! 
take the leaſt notice of the manner of it. —— How- 
ever, I ſhall now give a ſhorter ſummary of it 
I could not ſeg the eſſay with Mr Gib's eyes.” 
Now, any one may form a proper judgment of my 
caſe, although he had never read the eſſay; as my 
inability to ſee it with Mr Gib's eyes, is what he 
calls “ the great matter in controverſy betwixt the 
« {ynod” and me. 6) 

The Expoſitor owns, that theſe fix principles are 
in the eſſay; but, if we will believe him, the Effayiſt 
affirms, that we have only a deluſive ſenſe of them. 
It is very odd that Mr Gib builds ſo much of his rea- 
ſonings upon ſuppoſition that the Eſſayiſt calls our 
ſenſe of liberty a deluſive ſenſe, while he has not 
produced one ſentence in all the eſſay, where the 
author, either implicitly or explicitly, maintains 
any ſuch thing; — as if Mr Gib's iþ/e dixit was a 
ſufficient proof of any thing. It is then © really a 
«© ſhametyl affair, to have this particular palmed up- 
«© on us, as containing the ſubſtance of the eflay. 
* Any who rightly underſtand the caſe, will need 
da. good deal of patience for keeping temper at 
« ſuch a ſtory.” “ pet; 114 
In this part of his book, he tells us how he came 
to find the errors of that eſſay. It ſeems he had 


- Fummaged through the whole of it, and made all 
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« poſſible nts Fed. and roamings,” 
in order to find out theſe ugly forms. At laſt, happy 
for him, he happened on the door of ſome ſecret 
cloſet or concealment in it, when his eye, ever 
clear to the blunders of others, beheld the doctrine 
of the eſſay making © a cowardly peeping through 
« one ſmall key-hole in the ſhut door.” Whether 
he took time to ſeek the key to open it, or if he 
forcibly broke up the door, I cannot tell. Howe- 
ver, in he jumps, and expoſes the whole aſſemblage 
of ugly appearances within doors to public view. 
But, I believe, all proper judges of the eſſay, will 
be apt to think, that this exploit has been a ſleeping 
reverie ; that theſe ugly appearances are the produc- 
tions of midnight- ſlumbers; and that, when Mr Gib 
awakes, he will ſay, Lo! it was a dream! e 
The Expoſitor tells me, that I am not able to 
condeſcend upon one principle in the firſt edition, 
which is not alſo expreſſed or implied in the ſecond. 
But I am able to condeſcend upon two: Me have 
a deluſive ſenſe of liberty of indifference : — Virtue 
is founded in ſome meaſure on this ſenſe. The re- 
verſe of both theſe is taught in the ſecond. 
He expreſſes great indignation at me, becauſe I 


will not paſs high encomiums upon his candour, 


underſtanding, and Chriſtianity, p. 75. But it 
would be vain for me to commend a man who ex- 
cells ſo much in applauding himſelf. Beſides, what 
he ſays in other parts of his book, the whole page 
quoted is ſpent in paſſing very high compliments 
on his own genius. However, to do him juſtice, 
he gives us one great truth, when he ſays, © Iam 
pretty confident that I have kept to the point, 
according to the natural courſe of human under- 
* ſtanding.” The only point he aims at, is to 


make the Eſſayiſt ſpeak here, whether his words 
will bear that meaning or not. This point he has 


truly kept to. 


One would imagine, after Mr Gib had ſpent 


eighty 


r 
eighty pages in laſhing the Eſſay ſi and me, he would 
at laſt leave us to cheriſh the ſmall remains of life 
the beſt way we can: but it ſeems what Horace 
ſays of the poet, may be applied to the Expoſitor 


with the alteration of one word : 


j 


er vero arripuit, tenet, occiditque ſtribendo, 
on miſſura cutem, niſi plena cruoris, hiruds. 
13 De Art. Poet. lin. 475. Oc. 


„% Whoever he can ſeize upon, he is ſure to hold 
& him, and write him to death; like a leech, which 
e once faſtened, ſticks cloſe to the ſkin till ready to 
« burſt with blood.” _ 1 „ n 3:0 

Howeyer, had he ſatisfied himſelf with the blood 
of men only, I ſhould not have deigned to make any 
reply to what he has advanced, or made any attempt 
to pull him off my ſkin, till he ſhould be þlenus 
cruoris, — full of my blood. But as in the ſuc- 
ceeding part of his elaborate expoſition, which 
treats of the-moral ſenſe and intuition, he has ad- 
vanced the very groſſeſt errors, or made the moſt 
daring attacks on truth, I cannot paſs it without 
the following reflections. 

Before I begin, I may obſerve, that he introduces 
himſelf with a falſehood. —— He maintains, That he 
opened not his mouth upon theſe ſubjects in the 
ſynod ; but that I have brought them forth from a 
converſation he had with me in his own room. 
This is all over a lie. He ſpoke of them in the ſy- 
nod ; nor do I remember that he opened his mouth 
about theſe points in that converſation. I might, 
indeed, have made great uſe of that converſation ; 
but I diſdain to act the part of the Scottiſh inquiſi- 
tors, who: make a private converſation matter of 
public accuſation. | 6. f 

It is to be obſerved too, that as theſe points are 
not diſcuſſed in that eſſay which is the ſubject of 
diſpute between me and the ſynod, 1 ſhall only con- 
ſider what Mr Gib has advanced about theſe articles, 


without 
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without pretending either to vindicate or condemn 
what the Effayi/t has ſaid. | | | 
As to the ert point, — There is a moral ſenſe, 
Mr Gib denies that there is any ſuch ſenſe, in the 
ſenſe in which it is taken in the Eſſays. Now, in 
the Eſſays it is defined, — 4 power or faculty of 
ſample perception, — by which we perceive this dif- 
terence among actions, that ſome are fit, right, and 
meet, to be done, while others are unfit, unmeet, 
and wrong, to be done: or, it is a natural ſenſe or 
perception of good and evil, and fo is the judge of 
our morals. If this be not a definition of con- 
ſcience, I know not what it is. Divines and phi- 
Joſophers agree, that conſcience is, the faculty. or 
act of judging of the nature of our actions, whether 

be good or evil, right or wrong. Therefore, 
fince Mr Gib denies that there is ſuch a faculty, 
b. 83. I muſt {till fay, that although he owns there 
is ſuch a term as conſcience, yet he denies there is 
ſuch a thing. 

The Expoſitor tells us, that this moral ſenſe is 
not the ſtandard of moral action in a ſtate of nature, 
or to the Heathen ; but maintains, that the law of 
God is the only rule by which we can determine the 
morality or immorality of human actions. By the 
law of God, as it is oppoſed to the moral ſenſe, he 
can only mean his revealed law, or revelation ; and 
conſequently, according to Mr Gib's notion, the 
only ſtandard of morality is the Bible; and fo ſuch 
as are without revelation are without any law. 
This is directly contrary to the apoſtle Paul's mind, 
Rom. ii. 14. 15. © The Gentiles,” ſays he, which 
* have not the (revealed or written) law, do by na- 
ture the things contained in the law ; theſe having 
* not the law, are a law unto themſelves: who ſhew 
* by their actions the work of the law written in their 
hearts; their conſcience alſo bearing witneſs about 
* right and wrong in theſe actions, &. It is the 


duſine(s of the law to determine right and 1 
* nat 


' of. 
what is fit; right, and meet to be done, and what 
is unfit, unmeet, and wrong to be done. The law 
which the Heathens have is in their heart. Now 
what principle of the heart is it that acts the part of 
a law ? Surely that power or faculty which judges 
about the nature of our actions, or perceives what 
is right and wrong, and excuſes us for the one, and 
accuſes us for the other ; — but this is what ſome 
call the moral ſenſe, and others con/cience. There- 
fore, after all that Mr Gib has ſaid, ſince we muſt 
believe God rather than man, the conſcience is that 
faculty by which we become a law to ourſelves in a 
Nate of nature, or without revelation. Thus the 
law of God is the ſtandard of moral action. The 
law of God in the heart or the conſcience, is the 
rule to Heathens, or is the law of nature..— 
God's law revealed, or the Bible, is the rule to 
- Chriſtians as ſuch, by which their conſcience can 


judge more certainly about the morality of their ac- - 
, 


tions.” | 

Theſe two laws are the fame in ſuhſtance. The 
written law is a tranſcript of the law in the heart, 
although it is more full, accurate, and explicit ; — 
better enforced by motives, and ſo lays us under 


ſtronger obligations to obedience. It is. {trange, , 


then, how the Expoſitor can call this law, founded 
upon a principle in the heart, an imaginary law,” 
P- 31. and a law which Chriſtians have nothing to 
do. with! as if Chriſtians had not to do with their 
- conſcience, as well as Heathens ! Conſcience is the 
judge of actions both to Heathens and Chriſtians. 
The Bible is only a rule, and not a judge. 

In h. 83. and 84. he makes a very wicked inſinu- 
ation. He there ſeems to maintain, That offices of 
undeſerved' kindneſs, requital of good for evil, be- 
ne volent and generous actions, are as much inforced 
by the law of nature, as by revelation : for he rec- 
kons it an error to ſay, That theſe offices, Gg. by 


the moral ſenſe or the law of nature, are nor nens 
| | . ſtrictly 
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ſtrictly our duty. Whereas all orthodox divines 
own, - that theſe received their obligation or pecu- 
liar inforcement from revelation, or our Lord's in- 
junctions, and not at all from a natural conſcience, 
or the laws of nature. cr 

In fine, he calls the following propoſition er- 
roneous,— God infuſed the principle of /ympathy 
into the human breaſt ; or, he looks on it as very 
wicked to ſay to God, — Thou infuſeſt the generous- 
principle, which makes him (man) feel for ſorrows 
not his own, Cc. Sympathy is the principle by 
which we feel for another's ſorrow, whether real or 
imaginary. If any perſon give me a narration - of a 
ſeries of miſeries and calamities, which he alledges 
he has undergone,— although all is a fiction, yet 1 
ſympathi/e or feel for him no leſs than if his miſery 
mad been real; and the ſame principle is affected in 
both caſes. — Many allow, that to ſeek to have 
this principle affected by tragical repreſentations, 
is to make a bad uſe of it: but to deny that God 
las infuſed ſuch a principle into our minds, becauſe 
ye may pervert it, or apply it to bad purpoſes, —- 
1suſt as if Mr Gib had ſaid, God never infuſed the 
paſſions into the human mind, ſince they are capable 
of being perverted *!!! „ el 
-In oppoſition to Mr Gib, then, I maintain. — 
* That this is the real opinion of Mr Gib's ſynod, is very evident 
from the following ſtory. At a late meeting of ſynod, a young 
gentleman of ve Tearing and piety was arraigned at the bar for the 
arocious crime of ſending an eſſay to be inſerted in the Royal Ma- 
gazine, When the | eſſay was read, among other very learned re- 
marks. made upon it, this is one, viz. © Here is an error in the very 


beginning of it, Moderator, Of all the paſſions implanted in the | 
1422828 He ſurely means, Moderator, that they were 


«implanted by God, Moderator; but, Moderator, did ever God 
implant the paſſions in the human breaſt, Moderator? The paſ- | 
ons are ſiniul, Moderator, and God cannot be the author of ſin.“ 
This ſpeech made ſuch an impreſſion upon the houſe, that the young, 

gentleman was immediately lad under the ſentence of excommunica- 
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That mankind TO, natural ſenſe of right and 
Wrong, called conſcience, or the moral: ſenſe.——» 
This is a law to Heathens, as it is God's vice-law- 
giver within us.—— By this ſenſe, in a tate of na- 
ture, benevolent actions are not 10 ſtrictly our duty, 
or {o ſtrongly inforced, as by revelation ; and that 
the principle of ſympathy, by which we feel tor to- 
reign ſorrows, whether real or imaginary, was in- 
The ſecond point he charges with error, is, — We 
cannot prove from reaſon that the World is not e- 
ternal, This he alledges I have maintained to be a 
truth, But Mr Gib is miſtaken.— I have neither 
called it truth nor error, I have only faid, That if 
it be known by intuition, that the world is not e- 
ternal, we have a more full conviction of its tem- 
porary nature than reaſon can afford; but I have 
not aſſerted that it is ſo known. As to his ſtupid 
aſſertion, That 1 have made faith and intuition the 
ſame thing, every attentive reader will -perceive it 
to be falſe. I only alledge, that if this propoſition, 
— We cannot prove from reaſon that the world is 
not eternal, be falſe, then the apoſtle Paul is in an 
bg alſo, ſince he aſſerts that this is known by 
alth. . | Lk er! % 
Here the Expoſitor has given us a truly new ex- 
lication of the 11th of the Hebrews. His reaſon- 
ing proceeds upon this ſuppeſition, That every ob- 
ject of faith is alſo an object of reaſon; and that all 
thoſe mighty exploits aſcribed to faith in that chap- 
ter could have done by reaſon alone. This 
muſt neceſſarily be the foundation of his argument, 


| - becauſe he cannot conchude that this piece of know- 


ledge-is obtained both by faith and reaſon, unleſs he 
allow that every other event {poke of in that chap- 
ter be alſo an object of both ; ſince the apoſtle makes 
the creation as much an objec of faith, as any other 
particular event he mentions in that place. 
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Mr Gib tells me, That its being a made thing, ar 
a thing made of nothing, is not an object of faith, 


hut of reaſon only; and the time, manner, and cir- 


cumſtances of making it, are objects of faith. But 
he has ſurely read the contrary.— By faith we nor 
that the things which are made, were not ma..e of 
things which do appear, or, we know tha the 
world was made of nothing. But a wreiiiig of 
« the apoſtle's words is an ancient affair.” 
However, Mr Gib muſt have reaſon exalted.— 
And how? By overthrowing her only foundation,. 
intuition, or perception. Againſt this he uſes all 
the force and all the art he is maſter of. Here he 
ſtrains every nerve, and exerts every effort. But, 
alas! how ſhort-ſighted we mortals are | Frequent- 
ly when we preſs a point too keenly, our zeal car- 
ries us to extravagance, and inſenſibly . overthrows 
the cauſe we are 15 eager to ſupport, | 
He tells us, that reaſon © is the power by which 
man deduces one propoſition from another, or 
proceeds from premiſes to conſequences,” h. 86. 
From which it is plain, that reaſon can do nothing 
without premiſes, or propoſitions taken for granted. 
Taſk Mr Gib, How theſe propoſitions come to be 


Known by us as truths? By reaſon? Not at all; for 


reaſon proceeds in her deductions upon the ſuppo- 
ſition of their truth. It muſt, therefore, be ſome 
other principle by which we perceive the truth of 
theſe propoſitions. This is generally called intui- 
tion; and is defined to this purpoſe : © An att of the 
mind, whereby it has an immediate knowledge 
„of any thing without any deductions of reaſon.“ 
It would be a vain attempt to prove, that there is 
ſuch a faculty; ſince the whole human race experi- 
ence it, ſave Mr Gib, who it ſeems has received a 
conſtitution very different from the reſt of mankind. 


All writers upon our reaſoning powers allow, that 


there are immediate as well as mediate traths.— 


The former are ſo called, becauſe they are known 
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primo - intuitu, by intuition, without the deductions 
of reaſon. The latter are called mediate, becauſe 
they are deduced by reaſon from theſe intuitive 
truths. Intuition, then, is the foundation of all our 
knowledge. | 
It is certainly very ridiculous, then, that Mr Gib 
ſhould fay, (. 86.), That © nobody can tell what it 
& is,” ſince ſo many have given us a definition of it. 
It is no leſs odd, that he ſhould ſay: fo much about 
a thing which he owns he does not underſtand: 
As to what ſort of a —. it is,” ſays he, „1 
% profeſs I cannot underſtand.” Ignorance, then, 

by his own confeſſion, is the ſource of all his male- 
volence againſt it. | 

As the ignorant have need to be taught, I hall 
Tefer Mr Gib to the ſyſtem of logic he learned at 
Edinburgh, that taught at Abernethy, and to that 
given us in the Preceptor, where he will find a very 
clear account of intuition. Eſpecially I would re- 
commend to his moſt diligent peruſal, the truly 
learned Dr Reid's Inquiry into the human mind, on 
.the principles of common ſenſe. There he will find 
how little ſhare reaſon has in forming mens opi- 
nions, and that perception or intuition is the prin- 
ciple of all knowledge. There he may learn, that 
all reaſoning} is from principles. Mathematical 
«© demonſtrations; are founded upon mathematical 
« axioms, and all our reaſonings about exiſtences 

are founded upon our perceptions or intuition.” 
I cannot refer him to a book which will more ef- 
fectually convince him of the abſurdity of his rea- 
ſonings upon this head. 

But what the Expoſitor principally aims at is, to 
prove, .That all our natural knowledge of the Dei- 
ty is derived from reaſon, and not at all from intui- 
tion. I have already ſhown, that without intui- 

tion there can be no reaſoning about any thing ; and 
conſequently our knowledge of the Deity is prima- 
rily the gift of intuition, and not of reaſon, I add 


too, 
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too, that this opinion is directly oppoſite to the 
Calviniſtic doctrine, :as I might prove by a 


many quotations from Calvin himſelf. The 3d and 


th chapters of the firſt book of his Inſtitutions, is 
Il of ſentiments to this purpoſe : That our 
knowledge of the Deity is not drawn from the 


« ſchools, or from reaſonings; but that there is en- 
« —— in the hearts of all men a natural ſenſe or 
128 


ling of God, which they have by an inſtinct 
common to all.“ | 
Agreeably to this Anti-calviniſtic notion, That all 
our natural knowledge of God is derived from rea- 
ſoning, he denies that the generality of mankind 
have the leaſt notion of a God. He tells us, That 
every thoughtful and conſiderate perſon mutt have 
ſome apprehenſions ofa ſupreme being; i. e. men of 
thought and reflection, or ſuch as can comprehend - 
the reaſonings of the learned, have ſome knowledge 
of God ; but all the common people mult be entire- 
ly ignorant of this truth, And, indeed, if all our 
knowledge of God be derived from reaſoning, they 
cannot know any thing about a God, as fe of them 
are.capable of feeling the force of an abſtract argu- 
ment, or of following the chain of a demonſtration. 
$0 far then Mr Gib is conſiſtent with himſelf. — 


But how far this ſentiment will agree with the above 


quotation from Calvin, I refer to any man of com- 
mon underſtanding. | 

The Expoſitor alledges, That this intuition ex- 
cludes all reaſonings about the © being and attri- 
* butes of God, and the creation of the world by 
* him,” p. 98. But this is a mere quibble, or a 
moſt ridiculous conceit. Without intuition we 
could have no reaſonings : how then can intuition 
exclude reaſonings ? — The Eſſayiſt is wilfully mif- 
taken by Mr*Gib, ſince he allows reaſon all the place 
which any reaſonable being can beſtow upon it in 
this argument. Take his own words: © The com- 
paring of things together, and directing our in- 
"— % ferences 
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e ferences from ſenſe and experience, are its“ (rea 


ſon's) © proper province. In this way reaſon gives 
its aid in our inquiries concerning the Deity. It 
“ enlarges our views of final cauſes, and of the pre- 


© yalence of wiſdom and goodneſs,” P. 267. A- 


gain, (p. 305. ), ſpeaking of the Deity, © Reaſon, 
«© when applied to, gives us all its aid, both to 
confirm the certainty of his being, and to diſco- 
„ ver his perfections. From effects ſo great and ſo 
good as thoſe we ſee through the univerſe, we 
c neceſſarily infer the cauſe to be both great and 
«K good.?! ps hols | | 
| 7 ſhall only add here, that Mr Gib muſt neceſlari- 
ly deny the intuition, or immediate perception or 
viſion of ſaints in heaven. He denies that there is 
ſuch a thing as intuition on earth, or that any new 
faculty can be added to, or ſpring up in the minds 
of the glorified ſaints in heaven, (H. 117.); and conſe- 
quently there is no immediate viſion of any thing ei- 
ther here or hereafter ! 

In oppoſition, then, to the Expoſitor's deteſtable 
notions, I maintain, That there is ſuch a power in 
human nature as intuition :— That this is the foun- 
dation of all our reaſonings about God, his exiſtence, 
and attribytes : — That we know God by intuition, 
by reaſon, and by faith;— and, That all mankind have 
a natural ſenſe or feeling of a Deity, however 


languid, and although in innumerable inſtances it is 
ſcarce perceptible.—And ſomuchfor Mr Gib's reaſon. 


IT might now be expected that I ſhould proceed to 
examine his diſſertation on my Eſſay on Excommuni- 
cation; — but as ſuch weakneſs, ignorance, virulence, 
and ſtupidity, (to ſay no more), diſcover themſelves 
therein, I reckon it altogether below the dignity of 
human nature to take almoſt any notice*of * 
* E s | ides, 


I ſhall only beg my readers patience until I add, — That the Ex- 


Poſitor has not given any diſtinct auſwer io either of the arguments of 
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fdes, as 1 reckon, that neither Mr Gib's opinion, 
nor mine, is in the leaſt degree erroneous, or affect- 


the eſſay. He has not ſhown any communion of Chriſtians which 
the leſſer excommunication does not exclude . conſe- 
atly the argument taken from the identity of the effects is ſtill in 
orce. He is greatly incenſed againſt the general rule for explaining 
the terms fleſh and pirit, yet he has not produced one text of ſcrip- 
ure, where theſe two are oppoſed, to which this rule may not be ap- 
Nor is the argument from the phraſe, ½ ſpirit, overthrown. 
He, indeed, charges it with degrading the Holy Spirit © into the pri- 
vate denomination of a particular man's ſpirit, of Paul's ſpirit.” 
Bat why may not the Holy Spirit be called, in a- certain reſpect, 
Paul i Spirit, ſince Chriſt is called Pau/'s Lord, &c. According 
to this ridiculous argument, no man can call Chriſt, his Redeemer, 
Lord, God, &c.; becauſe this is to degrade him into a private deno+ 
mination. What he has advanced againſt the argument taken from 
the effects of being delivered to Satan, evidently militates againſt bis 
dyn ſcheme; and, ſave his argumentative fneer, which has a vaſt 
79 upon weak minds, I know nothing he has ſaid that can 
dect my explication. -—— He has not taken the lcaſt notice of the 
argument from the Jewiſh explication of the phraſe, — Deliver to da. 
tan, although it muſt be of very conſiderable weight. 
He aſks five queſtions, which, (if we will believe him), are un · 
. upon my interpretation of that text. I ſhall anſwer them 
ima few * As to the firſt : * Why did he reprove the Corin- 
Mans for not working a miracle ſooner, ſince it was not in their 
power?” T anſwer, fie only reproved them for their delay in not 
— to exclude the man from communion with them. As to 
the „% How comes the apoſtle to ſeek the aſſiſtance of the 
Corinthians ſor working a miracle? I anſwer, He never ſought 
their aſſiſtance , he only deſires them to intimate to the offender the 
ſentence of the apoſtle, that fo he might know the cauſe of theſe bo- 
dilly maladies. Nor was the Spirit the apoſtle's deputy, as the Spirit 
moved the apoſtle to ſpeak certain words, upon the pronouncing of 
which, he aſſured him ſuch an effect would happen. Again, © How 
comes the apoſtle to call it, this puniſhment which was inflitted of 
"© many l reply, It was immediately inflicted, in the preſence and 
by the conſent of many. 4th/y, He aſks, Why there is not the 
* ſmalleſt notice taken of this infliction of bodily puniſhments, as the 
© thing eſſected? Lanſwer, The words of the ſentence convey 
ts meaning; and it has ſeemed meet to the Holy Spirit, to give us no. 
farther notice of it. As to the 5th, What was to come of the 
* man's body at laſt ?** I anſwer, When the end was gained, the 
mean was no longer of uſe, When the man was reſtored to the 
church, his body was reſtored to its former ſtate. 


f 
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ing any truth of Cnianty -L am the leſs con- 
cerned, whether his opinion or mine be eſpouſed. 
If any think they are convinced by Mr Gib's argu- 
ments, let them retain their opinion; it they rather 
incline to entertain my ſentiments, why not ? 

I am ſurpriſed, however, to hear Mr Gib call the 
ſentiments of the eſſay, — novelties about excommu- 
nication. He ſurely knows, that theſe have been 
the ſentiments of many of our moſt orthodox wri- 
ters an hundred years ago; yea, perhaps ever ſince 
the commencement of Chriſtianity; ſuch an opinion 
has been in the world. Mr Howe, Dr Doddridge, &. 
have eſpouſed it. And to add to the oddity of Mr 
Gib's afſertion, he himſelf was, and perhaps is till 
an dvocate for this opinion; as he maintained it be- 
ſore the Aſſociate preſbytery « of Edinburgh at differ- 


ent meetings, ſome years ago. I may alſo add, that 


his ſynod ſeems to be of that opinion alſo, as they 


have not inflicted the higher ſentence upon any ſince 
the year 1747, although tłey have uſed the leſſer in 


4 great variety of inſtances ;— the objects of which, 
even in the ſynod's judgment, have more richly de- 
ſerved the higher, than thoſe on whom they inflict- 
ed it. Either then they mult be deficientin their du- 
ty, or they are convinced of the abſurdity of ſuch 
adentence. *' 

Nor need any think, that my vie w of that paſſage 


of ſcripture is inconſiſtent with our ſtandards. I 


maintain, that from that ' chaprer we have a clear 
warrant for all the excommunication ſpoke of in 


the Confeſſion of Faith, viz. a total excluſion from 


the church; — although ] reckon, that a mira- 


cle was alſo wrought on the man's body. And al- 
though I have ſaid that there is but one excommu- 


nication, yet I ſtill adhere to all that the Confeſſion 


advances upon the head of church-cenſure.— 
Officers of the church are to proceed by admoni- 


6 tion, 1 from the facrament of the Lord's 
„ ſupper for a ſeaſon, and by excommunication 
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« from the church,” c. 5 10 chap, 30. ſec. 4. * 
As to what I have ſaid about a congregation only 
having a power to excommunicate a perſon,— I own 
it to have been a looſe hint, thrown out without 
due conſideration, — owing entirely to my inatten- 
tion to what Preſbyterian writers have advanced up- 
on this head, That the church of Corinth, which 
excommunicated the inceſtuous perſon, was the 
church-repreſentative. 3 g 
The Expoſitor concludes his book with a great 
many encomiums on his own candour and Chriſtiani- 
ty, and proteſtations of affection towards me, not- 
withſtanding the great injury I have done him in 
telling the truth about him and his brethren. Was 
I as fond of ſelf-compliments as Mr Gib, I could tell 
him, — that however much I deteſt his Arminian 
principles, and abhor the practice of his ſynod in 
urſuing ſuch arbitrary meaſures as are quite incon- 
ent with humanity itſelf, = yet I am conſcious of 
wiſhing both him and his brethren well, and am 
heartily ſorry for the courſe they have been left to 
take. I earneſtly wiſh, that bigotry, blind fury and 
ride, periſh from their - breaſts, and true 
iſtian ſentiments may occupy their place! that 


Ignorance may no more ſpread her gloom over the 


people, but the light of the glorious goſpel in its 
original ſimplicity, may be diffuſed among them! 
I ſhall here take occaſion to do Mr Gib the parti- 


21 by the leſſer excommunication be meant, — a ſuſpenſion 


from ſealing ordinances for a ſeaſon, while we are in doubt, whether 
the perſon accuſed of any ſcandalous action be really guilty or not; 
then I can admit of two excommunications ; — the one, improperly 
{o called, as it is only a bare ſuſpenſion from ſealing ordinances, until 
the church ſhall be convinced either of the guilt or innocence of the | 

erſon ſcandalized 3 — the other, a, total excluſion from the church; 
Which ſhould always be inflicted when a church-member is found guil- 


of a crime, which, according to. ſcripture-rules, ſubjects him to 


that cenſure. — The former is founded upon the rules of common 
ence the latter, upon our Lord's command: Jf he-neg/ec? to hear 
he church, let him be unto thee as an heathen and a publican. 

$ 
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cular honour to tell the world, that although he 
ſhamefully miſbehaved in the affair of my excommu- 
nication, yet ever ſince he has fo teſtified his ſenſe 
and ſhame for what he did, that he has ſcarcely men- 
tioned it in the public ; while his brethren, eſpe- 
cially the moſt ignorant and intereſted, have made 
the pulpit a theatre of war, from whence they have 
inceſſantly diſcharged the artillery of lies, calumny, 
ſcandal, and malice, Unheard-of methods have 
been tried to inflame the populace againſt me. A 
ſyſtem of deteſtable principles have been formed, 
according to their uſual method, and repreſented on 
all occaſions as the ſyſtem I eſpouſe; although I have 
declared, as I hereby do declare, my deteſtation of 
them all, or any other 7 inconſiſtent with 
our ſtandards.—— To hide all under a religious 
pretence, faſts have been appointed, and applied to 
the moſt pernicious purpoſes of ſtrife and debate. 
Sabbaths have been employed in building machines, 
in winding them up, and ſetting them a- going; or 
rather in deſtroying the Eſfayiſt's machine of the u- 
niverſe, and in diſturbing the operation of its ſeve- 
ral ' ſprings and wheels. In order to inforce this 
practice, the preſpytery of Perth has enacted a law, 
obliging miniſters to derange the Eſſayiſt's machine 
before the people; to gratify their curioſity, no 
doubt, with a view of the connections, depend- 
encies, relations, and fubordinations, of its ſeveral 
parts; or to terrify them with the view of the a- 
mazing bulk of its wheels, the force of its ſprings, 
the intricacy of its movements, and the ſignatures 
of deſign which appear in the mechanifm of the 
whole. And for their farther advancement in the 
knowledge of Chriſtianity, they may, perhaps, ſee 
meet to tell the people next about its quiddity, 
quoddity, quomodo, 1, quare, ſimul et ſe- 
mel; — to which may be added a few thoughts about 
the moral ſenſe and ſupra-rational intuition._— 
Prayers too have been uſed as the moſt effectual en- 
Le : . | gine 
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ine for alarming the jealouſy, rivetting the pre- 

udices,-and inflaming the reſentment of the people.” 
Diveſted of the power of fire and ſword upon earth, 
they have implored the fire of heaven to conſume 
me, and the {word of the Lord to awake againſt me. 
Dreadful imprecations of divine vengeance have 
been denounced againſt all who ſhould venture to 
hear me. People are careſſed and Chriſtianized in 
proportion to their induſtry in circulating my in- 
1 0 and reproach, yea, in breathing out threaten- 
ings to murder me.— My book has been repre- 
ſented as Rabſhakeh's blaſphemy againſt the God of 
heaven; people have been debarred from ſealing 
ordinances, if they ſhould read it; and force and 
fraud have combined to hinder its circulation among 
the people, leſt they ſhould begin to ſee with their 
own eyes. Every diabolical artifice has been tried, 


every reſource has been exhauſted, in order to find 


matter of accuſation againſt me, after I have been 
excommunicated. My private character has been 
canvaſſed : and although they caſt me out from 


their communion, and I renounced all connection 
with them ; yet a preſbytery, in whole power I ne- 


yer can be reckoned, without any order from the 


nod, have proceeded to examine witneſſes about 


ſome words I am falſely alledged to have dropt in a 
private converſation, not only of late, but even ſome 
years ago. If this be not the inquiſition, I know 
not what it is. And although their proof has fail- 
ed, and the allegations are groſs falſehioods; yet 


even before the examination of the witneſſes, they 
were affirmed in the pulpit as truths, and that preſ- 
'bytery had all the impudence to ſummon me to ap- 
pear before the ſynod to anſwer to theſe falſe char- 
ges . Siuch are the arts, ſuch the malice, and 


ſuch 


* 


The charges they have laid againſt me are theſe.— I ſhould 
have ſaid, That . fome kind 7 priority of the Father to the 
en, in the Holy Trinity : — There is no evil in fornication, — 
5h H 2 5 
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ſuch the folly of men, who pretend to ſhare the ſole 
honour of being the church of Chriſt upon earth, 


and who aſſume the dignified titles of the Lord's 


Fedidiahs, &. while they repreſent all other ſects 
of Chriſtians as enemies to religion, or, in other 
words, reprobates. n 
If theſe inſtances of a party- ſpirit are conſidered, 
and the temper of mind of which they are the ef- 
feds, ] believe the ſenſible part of mankind will 
think, that the greateſt favour I can do Mr Gib and 
his party at preſent is,— to tranſcribe the following 
paſſages from Dr Foſter's ſermon on hereſy, and 
warmly to recommend them to their moſt ſerious 
deliberation. . us 
« 1t is ſurpriſing to think, what a vaſt influence 
ee the mere ſound of words, artfully managed, has 
% upon the generality of mankind, both to con- 
found their judgment, and inflame their paſſions. 
„ This the dealers in controverſy ſeem to be uni- 
<« yerfally aware of; and therefore ſcarce ever fail 
© to have recourſe to it, as the ſureſt method of 
« engaging on their ſides the popular prejudices, 
and ruining the credit of their adverſaries, 
And, among Chriſtians themſelves, the word 
cc hereſy, particularly, for want of being rightly 
* underſtood, has been, in every age, an engine of 
defamation and violence; by which, perſons of 
{© differing ſentiments, or of ſtrong paſſions, have 


The former I am alledged to have advanced in my room, ſince the 
- excommunication ; the latter, in a converſation at Alloa ſome years 
ago. But both are arrant falſehoods, formed by my enemies to cur- 

favour with the clergy, or, perhaps, for the pleaſure of propaga- 
ting ſlander. That the latter is a fallzhood, I am able to prove from 
the declaration of a gentleman of true candour and worth, who was 
preſent at the converſation. Nor is the former leſs falſe and calum- 
nious, as at that time I was talking about the danger of prying into 
that myſtery, and repreſenting my offence at the diſtinctions uſed by 
our orthodox divines, when treating of this ſubje&t,— which diſtinQions 
are very ready to lead us into Arianiſm. I could never ſpeak in 
favour of a tenet. which I ever have detgſted, | | 
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vented their rage and animoſity one againſt ano- 
ther. It has been charged promiſcuouſly on truth 
and error; and the beſt characters, both for ſound 
knowledge and integrity, haye had the hard fate 


to fall under the imputation of it; and, in con- 


ſequence, have been itigmatized as reprobates, 
debarred the privileges of Chriſtian communion, 


and treated with the utmoſt contempt and bar- 


barity. As this word has been managed by hot 
and paſſionate tempers, by eccleſiaſtical politi- 
cians and bigotted enthuſiaſts, it has been the 
inſtrument of endleſs ſchiſms and confuſions. 
For hereſy has been made to ſignify every thing, 
be it right or wrong, that contradicts the eſta- 
bliſhed opinions of the times; and the outcry 
againſt it has generally been loudeſt in the moſt 
corrupt and degenerate ſtate. Nay, private 
Chriſtians, in the courſe of their religious debates, 
ſetting up their ſenſe of ſcripture as the ſtandard 
and teſt of truth, have murually hereticated and 
denounced their anathemas againſt each other; 
by which unjuſt method of proceeding, they 
have not only diſcouraged an impartial ſtudy of 
the ſcriptures, and a free inquiry into the doc- 
trines of the goſpel, but have divided, and, con- 
ſequently, weakened the intereſts of our holy 
religion, and expoſed it to the ſcorn and inſults 
of unbelievers. 


The perſons who come neareſt the character 


of the old heretics, are violent party-men, who 
confine Chriſtianity to their own faction, and ex- 
communicate all that take the liberty to difter 
from them, the rigid impoſers of human ſchemes 
of doctrine, and modes of worſhip, as eſſential 
branches of religion, and laws binding con/cience * 
Theſe, I fay, are moſt like the heretics con- 
demned in ſcripture, notwithſtanding their inſo- 
lence and preſumption. — A turbulent, fac- 
tious, and perſecuting ſpirit, is one of the ſureſt 
mT « marks 
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© marks of hereſy. And when the ſubſtance of re. 
&« ligion is placed in trifling ſpeculations, which 
<« have no manner of connection with virtue and 
« morality, in abſtruſe incomprehenſible myſteries, 
© or in outward ſhow and ceremony, we may cer- 
e tainly conclude, that if this does not proceed 

6 from a very weak head, it muſt ſpring from a 
<« diſhoneſt heart.“ 

Since Mr Gib has all along. ſignalized himſelf by 
his party-ſpirit, and his violent attachment to the 
work of excommunication, and hereticating all 
who differ from him in ſentiment, 1 would warmly 
Tecommend the above quotation to his ſerious per- 
uſal. With {till more warmth, I would adviſe him 
to conſider what our Saviour faid to him, and to all 
poſſeſſed of the fame ſpirit : — hy beholdeſt thou 
the mote that is in thy brother”s eye, but conſidereſt 
not the beam that is in thine own eye? or 
wilt thou ſay to thy brother, Let me pull out the 
mote out of thine eye, and behold, a beam is in 

1 thine own eye? Thou hypocrite, firſt caſt out the 
PF: © beam out of thine own eye, and Pen Pe thou ſee 

-clearly to caſt out the mote out of thy brother's 


EYE. : : 


: 1 ſhall conclude with an affectionate addreſs to 
the Antiburgher Seceders. F 


a Mlenr 1 be ſo happy as to gain your attention but a few 
1 minutes, I would recommend to you the following 
_ +228 "things. | fc | | 
"IT 1. Weigh impartially the conſtitution of your ſynod. 
Can the minority of a court, and proteſters againſt any deed 
; of it, be reaſonably called the court ? Is not twelve a leſler 
N number than ſixteen? Were there not only twelve miniſters, 
who left the Aſſociate ſynod, and erected a new conſtitution 
in Mr Gib's houſe, while they left ſixteen behind, together 
with the moderator, clerk, and the minutes of the ſynod? 
Were not theſe twelve proteſters? They cannot then be 
called the court, becauſe a court cannot proteſt againſt 158. 
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4. Is it not matter of Jamentation, that you ſhould make 


ſuch a noiſe about the religious clauſe of the burgeſs-oath ? 
What ſervice hath it done to the cauſe of religion; or ra- 
ther, what hurt has it not done, by creating ftrife and diviz . 
Gon, and by deſtroying that love and charity wherein Chrit 
ſtians are called to continue? —— Is it not very ſtrange, that 
you ſhould profeſs to be of a religion different from that of 
the church of Scotland, and for this reaſon condemn an 
oath binding wen, not to the ſettlement of preſbytery, but ta 
the true religion ſettled, or the, ſcheme contained, in the 
Confeſſion of Faith, — while you at the fame time profeſs to 
be Preſbyterians, and to adhere to a covenant, which binds 

to that very religion ſworn to in the burgeſs-oath ? * 

3. Conſider what manner of ſpirit you are of, while you 
repreſent your brethren as heretics, and erroneous perſons, 
without 1 upon one truth they oppoſe, or one 
article in all the Chriſtian ſyſtem, which they do not adhere 
to as cloſely as yourſelves. They indeed differ in their view 
of the meaning of the burgeſs-oath ; but ſtill you own, that 
in their meaning it is a lawful oath. Would it not therefore 
be far better, to ſuffer every one to retain his own ſenti» 
ments about the meaning of that clauſe, and to live in unity 

becomes Chriſtians, only provoking one another to good 

works. ; | n 
4. I would have you to conſider the vanity of all your 
excommunications, and how inconſiſtent they are with 


Chriſtianity. What good effects have they ever been pro- 


ductive of? Have they not rather tended to imbitter your 
own minds, to inflame them with zeal and fury, and to ren - 
der yourſelves ridiculous in the eyes of all the thinking part 
of mankind? Seek unity then with your brethren, confeſs 

ur faults to one another, and forgive mutually, as God 
for Chriſt's ſake has forgiven ſinners. _— Seek the know- 
ledge of Chriſt crucified, and meddle not with any thing 


which may tend/to the hurt or ſchiſm- of the body of Chriſt. 


I would partieglarly adviſe the people, to be led blindly 
by no man, but examine the ſcriptures daily, to ſee if men 
ſpeak agreeably to that teſt of truth. It is neceſſary that e- 
very one ſhould be perſuaded in his own mind. Religion 
does not conſiſt in an obſtinate attachment to men, or in 2 
blind adherence ro any truth. We muſt firſt know the truth, 
or be able to give a reaſon of the hope that is in us; and 
then we muſt adhere to the truth, and not to the diftates of 


men. If we believe the truth merely upon human authority, 
| | our 
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our faith is not divine ; nor can it have .any due influence 
upon our religious practice. It is neceſſary, then, that we 
ſhould lay our minds open to conviction, and be ready to re- 
ceive the truth from whatever quarter ſhe comes, although 
Fhe ſhould contradict our former ſentimencs. And our faith 
muſt be founded upon divine authority by the aid of the di- 

vine Spirit, a then only it can work by love, or become a 
principle of religious action. 
Theſe things I have offered to your conſideration, becauſe 
J have the deepeſt concern for your everlaſting welfare, and 
am truly ſorry to ſee ſo many valuable Chriitians among you 
blindly led by men, which greatly tends to hinder their ad- 
vancement in Chriſtianity. You may, perhaps, queſtion the 
reality of my concern, becauſe I have ſpoken warmly againſt 
your miniſters conduct. But all that 1 have ſaid is with a 
ſincere regard to their good, and the good of the whole 
church. I wiſh they may be reclaimed from their error; 
and that bigotry, ignorance, and ill- nature, may periſh from 
e earth; — which deſire is the ſpring of all that I have 
ſaid. Im dealing with them I have uſed the means which 
our Lord employed, when he inveighed ſo ſeverely  againlt 
the ſpirit and practice of the Phariſees. He called them a 
generation of vipers, hypocrite , &c.; yet ſtill he entertain. 
ed the warmeſt regard for their fouls. I deſire no ill to befall 
either ſoul or body of any of you; but that you may be 
brought to entertain juſt ſentiments of Chriſtianity, and not 
be too punctual in tit hing mint and aniſe, or in obſerving 
modes and rites, but careful to cultivate judgment, mercy, 
and the love of God. of | 


